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When  you  can  have  more,  why  take  less? 


Does  your  Chicago  sales  promotion  make  the  hroailened  mar¬ 
ket  sweep  which  today’s  broadened  opportunities  so  strongly 
counsel?  You  do  so  when  you  build  your  drive  around  the 
Chicago  Tribune  which  every  day  of  the  week  delivers  more 
than  1 ,000,000  net  paid  circulation. 

This  is  from  610,000  to  650,000  more  daily  circulation  than 
other  Chicago  daily  newspapers  deliver.  On  Sunilays,  it  is 
from  290,000  to  715,000  more  than  other  Chicago  Sunday 
newspapers  deliver. 

Right  in  metropolitan  Chicago,  the  Tribune  delivers  450,(KX) 
more  daily  circulation  than  other  Chicago  newspapers — more 
than  delivered  by  any  two  other  Chicago  daily  newspapers 
combined. 

■And  on  Sunday  the  Tribune  delivers  in  Chicago  and  suburbs 


from  350,(KX)  to  4!0,(X)0  more  than  other  Chicago  Sunday 
newspapers — more  than  the  other  two  Chicago  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  combined. 

When  you  can  have  more,  why  take  less?  Chicago  retailers, 
on  the  basis  ot  re.sults,  place  more  of  their  advertising  budgets 
in  the  Tribune  than  they  place  in  any  other  Chicago  news¬ 
paper.  Put  the  Tribune  behind  your  Chicago  drive  and  at  once 
you  step  up  your  efforts  in  line  with  Chicago’s  increased  buy¬ 
ing.  You  make  the  most  of  your  expanded  opportunities  here, 
and  you  do  so  with  economy.  Tribune  rates  per  1(X),0(X)  circu¬ 
lation  are  among  America’s  lowest. 

.A.sk  a  representative  or  your  advertising  counsel  to  help  you 
plan  a  program  around  the  Tribune  which  can  help  you  get 
a  full  share  of  the  volume  now  available  in  Chicago. 

Chicago  Tribune 

r  H  K  WORLD’S  G  R  K  \  f’  E  S  T  NEWSPAPER 


Total  net  paid  circulation  now  in  e.xcess  of  1,000,0(X)  every  day  of  the  week 


#50022 

for  the  5  best  advertisements  or  editorials  in  observance  of 

National  Newspaper  Week 

(October  1-8,  1941) 

King  Features  Syndicate  offers  these  prizes  and  gives  its  full  endorsement  to  National 
Newspaper  Week,  which  affords  every  newspaper  a  fine  opportunity  to  make  the  public 
aware  of  its  obligation  to  the  press. 

We  feel  that  the  entire  newspaper  industry  should  recognize  this  Week,  set  aside  to 
emphasize  the  great  value  of  the  newspaper  to  its  community  and  to  the  United  States. 

The  Freedom  of  the  Press  is  the  priceless  safeguard  of  American  liberty — that  is  why 
it  is  under  constant  attack  from  those  who  fear  its  power. 

The  service  of  the  newspaper  in  making  Americans  the  best-informed  people  on 
earth  and  its  further  service  in  promoting  defense,  safety,  charity,  progress  and  business 
is  a  vital  contribution  to  the  happiness  of  every  city  and  town — yet  it  is  taken  for  granted, 
and  appreciated  by  few. 

To  encourage  effective,  powerful  promotion  for  this  Week,  King  Features  Syndicate 
will  award  $100  each  for  the  best  advertisement  or  editorial  on  the  following  five  subjects: 

I 

1.  THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AS  A  WHOLE. 

2.  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  WIRE  SERVICES. 

:i.  NEWSPAPER  COMICS  AS  AN  AMERICAN  INSTITUTION. 

I.  THE  NEWSPAPER’S  PERSONAL  SERVICE  TO  READERS. 

(such  as  Beauty,  Health,  Housekeeping,  Patterns,  etc.) 

5.  THE  VALUE  OF  NEWS  AND  FEATURE  PICTl  RES. 

The  awards  will  l>e  made  by  a  jury  of  well  authorship  and  right  of  entry  may  be  required, 
known  experts,  to  be  announced  later.  A  Certificate  of  Merit  will  l>e  issued  with  each 

Only  material  actually  used  during  National  award,  and  additional  Certificates  of  Merit  will 
Newspaper  Week  will  he  considereci  and  all  en-  be  awarded  to  the  second  and  third  l»est  entries 

tries  must  be  submitted  in  the  form  of  tear-sheets  in  each  classification. 

from  the  publication  in  which  they  appeared.  Mats  of  winning  ads  will  be  made  available  to 

The  award  will  he  made  in  each  case  to  the  any  newspaper  wishing  to  use  them  after  the  jury 

person  or  persons  who  originate*!  the  idea  and  has  finished  its  work.  In  case  of  publication  of 

prepared  the  advertisement  or  editorial  for  an  any  of  these  ads,  credit  will  be  given  to  the  news- 

individual  newspaper.  An  official  certification  of  papers  that  originated  them. 

All  entries  must  be  addressed  to  the  Promotion  Manager,  Kins;  Features 
Syndicate,  Inc.,  235  East  45th  St.,  ISew  York,  and  must  be  mailed  not  later 
than  October  11,  1941.  Awards  will  be  announced  the  last  week  in  October. 

King  Features  Syndieate,  Ine. 


Vol.  74  No.  36.  Orijiiuil  tecond  cl»ss  entries.  Thb  JoinutAUST,  March  24Ui,  1884;  NBwsPAPBRDOM.March.  1882;  Th*  Fourth  Estatb.  March  lit.  1894;  Thb  Editor  &  Pubushbr  December  7th, 
1901,  Editor  &  Pi-blishBR  and  Joi  rnalist,  October  30th.  1909;  Advbrttsing,  February  7th.  1935;  Editor  &  Publishbr.  May  11th,  1916;  revised  entry.  Editor  &  Publishbr  Thb  Fourth  BstaTB. 
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I  ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY  FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Sears’  12  Million  in 
Newspapers  Is  New  High 

$12,219,824  Spent  in  1940  in  889  Dailies 
"Reiterates  Faith  in  the  Newspaper  as 
Advertising  Medium,"  Says  Sales  Monager 


ONCE  AGAIN,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  normal  rise,”  Dr.  Emmet  told  Editor 
established  itself  as  the  largest  di-  &  Publisher.  “However,  if  they  do 
rect  buyer  of  newspaper  advertising  nothing  else,  these  statistics  serve  to 

by  investing  $12,-  _  reiterate  Sears’  faith  in  the  newspaper 

219,824  in  news¬ 
papers  during 
1940,  an  all-time 
high  for  the  sec¬ 


ond  consecutive 
year,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this 
week  by  Dr, 

Boris  Emmet, 

Sears’  retail  sales 
manager.  Last 
year’s  huge  total 
topped  1939,  the 

previous  record  Dr.  Boris  Emmet 
year,  by  $810,175 
representing  a  7.1%  increase 


reiterate  Sears’  faith  in  the  newspaper  ^ 

an  advertising  medium  and  to  re- 

emphasize  the  fact  that  our  policy  in  9  ,  . 

this  regard  has  not  changed  in  the  1^  '3m. 

slightest  since  a  vear  ago. 

“Incidentally,”  he  added,  “this  pol-  PATTERSON  TO  LONDON 

icy  is  dictated  by  one  thing  alone —  Walter  McLean  Patterson,  29-year-old  son 
RESULTS!  of  Paul  Patterson,  publisher  of  the  Balti- 

“As  long  as  we  continue  to  operate  more  Sunpapers,  as  he  left  aboard  the 
our  business  on  sound  principles,  it  clipper  for  London  this  week  where  he  will 
is  conceivable  that  we  shall  never  charge  of  the  London  Bureau  of  the 

shut  our  eyes  to  other  forms  of  adver- 

A„  _ _ ,  .  u  ii  -  !•“  the  bureau  in  March  last  to  return  to 


tising.  As  in  the  past,  we  shall  con- 


this  country  the  Bureau  has  been  open  but 


I,  ^  tinue  to  ex^ine  and  experiment  With  jun  has  relied  on  men  of  the  Man- 

previous  record  Dr.  Boris  Emmet  other  methods  of  gettmg  our  sales  chester  Guardian  staff  to  send  copy.  Mr. 
year,  by  $810,175  messages  across  to  the  public.  But  Patterson  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Sun 

representing  a  7.1%  increase.  thus  far,  as  these  figures  so  forcefully  for  about  seven  years  except  for  a  period 

Announcement  to  BIditor  &  Pub-  indicate,  we  have  found  that  news-  of  months  several  years  ago  when  he  served 
of  Sears’  1940  advertising  ex-  papers  have  the  right  formula  and  as  correspondent  in  Tokyo.  Before  joining 
nenditures  was  made  in  advance  of  "'e  are  only  too  glad  to  divert  the  h®  traveled  abroad  and  studied 

i  ^uing  a  special  advertising  report  to  major  share  of  our  annual  advertising  f*  fbe  Pans  Sorbonne.  Paul  Patterson  has 

'  ,11  nf  the  comDanv’s  613  retail  stores  appropriation  in  this  direction.”  ^®®'’  England  for  several  weeks  and  has 

all  of  the  company  s  blJ  retail  Stores,  management  and  ‘®"*  numerous  cables  on  various  aspects 

preparatory  to  the  firm  s  55th  anni-  »ears  retail  store  management  and  ,  . 

wrsary  celebration,  scheduled  for  advertismg  operations  are  gener- 

Sept.  10  to  20,  Last  year  marked  ally  known  to  all  newspaper  execu-  - 

Sears’  16th  year  in  the  retail  field,  tjves.  No  new  policies  were  introduced  WIT  ITFN  flr'FNr'Y 

and  included  the  opening  of  a  new  durmg  the  past  year,  it  was  stated.  VViI.fkrJN 

i  store  in  Honolulu,  thus  expanding  the  Th®  same  close  relationship  between  Appointment  of  Lord  &  Thomas 

company’s  retail  operations  beyond  the  local  manager  and  the*parent  or-  to  handle  the  advertising  of  Wilken 

Continental  U.  S.  ganization  continues.  The  local  man-  Family  whiskies  was  announced  this 

Used  •S9  NcwsDODers  arbiter  of  the  ways  week  by  S.  D.  Hesse,  advertising 

_  ,  j  ^  4.-  ■  ^  means  by  which  his  store  strives  manager  of  Schenley  Distillers  cor- 

Sem  newspaper  a^ertising  ex-  f^j.  success,  with  the  parent  company  poration.  The  appointment  is  eflec- 
penditares,  when  viewed  in  terms  of  keeping  a  close  watch  on  the  adver-  tive  immediately.  Except  for  a  brief 

1“*"*  performance  of  each  store.  interruption  during  the  past  year,  Mr. 
of  103,^,818  Imes,  or  14^6,540  more  .  Hesse  said,  ’Wilken  Family  advertis- 

SENATE  KELLS  TAXES  ing  has  been  handled  by  Lord  & 

T  Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  3-The  Thomas  since  repeal.  Brown  & 
!  Senate  today  adopted  a  recommenda-  Thomas,  Chicago  had  the  account 

ca  ed  m  every  s  e  u  one.  finance  committee  to  strike  until  now.  Newspaper  copy  has  been 

Not  only  did  Sears  increase  its  ex-  from  the  pending  tax  bill.  House-  characterized  by  “homespun”  copy 
penditures  in  newspapers  last  year,  approved  taxes  on  billboard  and  radio  built  around  the  old  distilling  family 
;  but  the  $12,000,000  sum  represents  all  advertising.  When  the  Senate  com-  of  Aladdin,  Pa.,  whose  name  the  brand 
>  but  732%  of  the  total  amount  the  pletes  action  on  the  bill,  the  House  bears.  Future  advertising  plans, 
:  company  allotted  for  retail  advertising  ^jn  bg  asked  to  accept  the  upper  Mr.  Hesse  said,  are  now  being  de- 
I  during  that  period.  Less  than  1%  of  chamber’s  decision  on  those  levies.  veloped. 

■  the  total  appropriation  was  spent  for 
;  radio  time  and  only  6.54%  of  the 

;  budget  went  into  circulars  and  mis-  FORD  TRUCK  ACCOUNT  SWITCHES  TO  MAXON 


During  1940  the  company  advertised 
regularly  in  889  daily  newspapers  lo¬ 
cated  in  every  state  but  one. 


I  ceUaneous  types  of  publications.  DETROIT,  Sept.  3— Transfer  of  the  Ford  Truck  advertising  account,  and  the 

V  A  year  ago,  when  the  company  re-  accounts  covering  all  Ford  Motor  Co.  service,  parts  and  accessories  from 
viewed  its  15  years  in  the  retell  ^^1“’  McCann  Erickson,  Inc.,  to  Maxon,  Inc.,  was  confirmed  this  week.  McCann 
It  was  estimated  that  Sears  had  built  Erickson,  which  took  over  these  accounts  from  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  last 
a  $400,000,000  annual  sales  volume,  jgjj  jg  scheduled  to  retain  the  Ford  new  car  and  dealer  accounts  while  Maxon 


^  started  from  scratch  in  19  .  continue  to  handle  the  Mercury  and  Lincoln  accounts  assumed  from 

IS  estimate  was  unofficial  inasmuch  ^yej.  jggt  fgu  w.  Lowry,  Sr.,  who  has  been  on  the  Lincoln  account,  and 
^  never  made  pu  ic  a  Michael  F.  Mahoney  on  the  Mercury  account  will  continue  as  account  execu- 

re  down  of  its  sales  m  be  ween  re-  while  W.  G.  Eversman  who  came  here  last  week  from  the  H.  J.  Heinz 

an  nwi  or^r  vo  *  J®  Company  will  be  account  executive  on  the  Ford  Truck  account.  Eversman 

nSl'Sder^br^  approxteiatrS^  formerly  director  of  promotion  and  advertUing  for  Reo. 

i  Si  iSis'SS  o'J.iTorS  INTEkNAVONAL  KEEPS  $50  PRICE  FOR  6  MONTHS 

■  for  the  first  time.  (See  E.  &  P.  for  CANADIAN  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  and  International  Paper  Sales  Com- 
Sept.  7,  1940.)  pany,  Inc.,  have  advised  their  domestic  customers  that  there  will  be  no 

CIHs  Newspaper  Ad  Reselts  change  in  the  $50  per  ton  newsprint  price  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  and 
“There  is  nothing  particularly  sig-  quarter  of  1942.  This  means  that  current  prices,  now  fixed  to 

,  nificant  about  the  7%  increase  in  our  September  30,  1941,  as  extended  another  half-year  and  will  be  in  effect  to 
I  newspaper  advertising  expenditures  April  1,  1942.  The  $50  price  has  been  maintained  since  1938.  Great  Northern 
I  during  1940,  for  viewed  in  relation  to  Paper  Company,  whose  price  was  $49  a  ton,  announced  recently  that  it  would 
1  our  increas^  sales  it  was  a  perfectly  increase  to  $50  a  ton  for  the  final  quarter  of  this  year. 


Lowell  Sun  Case 
Appealed  by 
Wage-Hour  Div. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  2 — Appeal 
has  been  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court 
in  an  effort  to  overrule  a  circuit  court 
decision  that  a  wage-hour  division 
subpena  commanding  the  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Sun  to  open  its  records  for 
inspection  was  void  because  not 
signed  by  Administrator  Fleming. 

The  newspaper  refused  to  obey  the 
command  of  the  subpena  to  make  dis¬ 
closure  and  the  federal  agency  went 
to  court  to  have  its  order  enforced. 
The  circuit  court  ruled  that  the  letter 
of  the  statute  must  be  observed  and, 
because  the  law  directs  the  adminis¬ 
trator  to  sign  subpenas,  he  could  not 
delegate  that  power  as  he  had  sought 
to  do  in  the  Lowell  situation. 

Wage-hour  division  attorneys  com¬ 
plained  such  an  interpretation  would 
“hamstring”  the  administrator  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  The  issue 
was  referred  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  petition  of  appeal 
was  filed  by  that  agency. 

The  Lowell  decision  does  not  touch 
the  question  whether  a  newspaper 
may  refuse  to  make  disclosure  upon 
presentation  of  a  valid  subpena  al¬ 
though  discussion  of  that  point  fills 
many  pages  of  the  printed  hearing  in 
the  trial. 

■ 

French  Ambassador 
Denies  H-T  Stories 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  2 — Gaston 
Henry-Hajre,  French  Ambassador  to 
'  the  United  States,  complaining  that 
he  had  been  insulted  by  a  series  of 
news  stories  written  by  Ansel  E.  Tal- 
;  bert  for  the  New  York  Herald 
^  Tribune,  planned  to  ask  an  audience 

•  with  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull 
this  week. 

=  The  Talbert  stories  said  information 
=  was  being  transmitted  to  Nazi  head- 
t  quarters  through  the  French  Embassy. 

^  This  information,  it  was  asserted,  in- 
'  eluded  reports  on  Free  Frenchmen  in 
'  the  United  States  and  military  knowl- 
I  edge.  The  Ambassador  made  cate- 
,  gorical  denial,  adding  that  he  had  not 
even  made  a  courtesy  call  upon  the 
German  Embassy  in  Washington. 

Henry-Haye  called  a  special  press 
conference  today  to  spread  his  de¬ 
nials  on  the  record,  and  to  announce 
that  he  intends  to  ask  Secretary  Hull 
to  hear  his  story. 

At  the  State  Department  no  official 
statement  was  available.  It  was  indi¬ 
cated,  however,  that  the  Ambassador 
will  be  granted  an  audience  as  a 
diplomatic  courtesy,  but  nothing 
more.  Protests  by  other  governments, 
notably  Japan,  have  been  answered 
in  the  past  with  the  statement  that 
^  free  press  exists  in  the  United  States. 
■ 

CRIDER  JOINS  TIME 

John  H.  Crider  of  the  Washington 

•  bureau  of  the  New  York  Times,  will 
1  join  the  staff  of  Time  magazine  about 
>  Oct.  1.  He  will  be  the  magazine’s 
)  economic  man  in  Washington,  in 
1  charge  of  business  and  financial  news 
I  from  the  capital.  Crider  has  been  a 

member  of  the  Times  for  13  years. 
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Newspapers  Are 
Mentioned  for 
Mutual  Advantage 


U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
Report  Cites  Employer- 
Employe  Cooperation 


KAYE  TO  RETURN 

Orin  W.  Kaye,  Jr.,  London  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Chicago  Times  and 
Federated  Publications  of  Michigan, 
who  has  been  in  England  for  the  past 
six  months,  will  return  to  America 
about  Sept.  25  to  spend  several  months 
on  the  lecture  platform.  Mr.  Kaye, 
who  is  23  years  old,  has  spent  27  of 
the  last  32  months  in  Europe. 


Auto  Ads  Until 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  2 — The 
newspaper  publishing  business  is 
cited  as  one  of  several  instances  of—  llXflllD 

mutual  advantage  obtained  through  JCUTb  1  Will  150 
employer-employe  cooperation,  in  a 

report  reload  by  the  U.  S.  Depart-  q|  Lagt  Yoai^S 

ment  of  Labor. 


The  report  says:  “The  pressmen’s 
union  has  cooperated  with  manage¬ 
ment  in  several  ways.  Since  1912  the 
union  has  operated  a  technical  trade 
school  at  its  headquarters  which  many 
employers  utilize  by  sending  their  best 
men  to  it  for  specialized  training.  In 
addition,  considerable  aid  is  given  to 
employers  by  the  school’s  staff  of 
technical  experts,  both  through  cor¬ 
respondence  and  through  actual  plant 
visitation. 

“In  1924,  the  union  established  a 
special  engineering  service  for  news¬ 
paper  pressmen  and  employers,  partly 
to  counteract  employers’  claims  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  pay  higher 
wages,  and  partly  to  protect  union 
members  from  criticism  for  faulty 
production  for  which  they  were  not 
responsible.  Each  day  about  400 
newspapers  are  examined  at  union 
headquarters  for  defects  of  appear¬ 
ance  or  workmanship.  If  a  defect 
continues  to  appear,  the  company  is 
informed  and  advised  how  to  remedy 
the  matter.  Where  necessary  an  en¬ 
gineering  expert  is  sent  to  the  plant. 
The  union  also  offers  technical  assis¬ 
tance,  without  cost  to  the  publisher 
when  new  plants  are  being  con¬ 
structed,  when  new  equipment  must 
be  installed,  or  when  old  machinery 
needs  overhauling.  Through  this  ser¬ 
vice  thousands  of  dollars  are  saved 
each  year.” 


Automotive  News  Refuses 
To  Predict  Volume 
After  End  of  Year 


RECORD  PAPER  SALES 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation,  San 
Francisco,  reported  new  record  high 
sales  for  the  secxind  quarter  of  1941. 
The  total,  with  sales  by  subsidiaries, 
was  $19,964,477,  up  16.8%  from  the 
same  period  in  1940.  Net  profit  for  the 
quarter  was  $2,251,726  after  all  charges, 
including  $2,0^, 6^  for  United  States 
and  Canadian  income  taxes.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  $2,244,315  for  the  same 
period  in  1940.  All  domestic  plants 
operated  at  capacity  throughout  the 
quarter  in  producing  the  record  sales. 
TTie  usual  25-cent  dividend  was  de¬ 
clared. 


Detroit,  Sept.  2 — The  total  volume 
of  advertising  dollars  to  be  spent  by 
the  automobile  industry  between  the 
time  of  the  1942  announcements  and 
the  end  of  1941  will  be  80  to  85%  of 
the  gross  spent  in  the  last  comparable 
period.  This  is  based  on  information 
released  by  the  Automotive  News, 
Detroit. 

Automotive  News  avers  it  is  not  safe 
to  predict  at  this  time  for  longer  than 
the  last  four  months  of  1941. 

Says  the  News: 

“We  base  our  conclusion  as  to  the 
future  of  automotive  advertising  (in¬ 
cluding  institutional,  new  cars,  used 
cars,  service,  tires,  lubricants,  accesso- 
lies,  etc.)  on  the  following  trends: 

“1.  Advertising  appropriations  which 
have  already  been  approved. 

“2.  Budgets  which  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  by  sales  executives  for  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  higher-ups. 

“3.  Inclusion  of  defense  institutional 
appeal  to  satisfy  dealer  demands  for 
keeping  the  public  informed  of  indi¬ 
vidual  corporations  contributions  to 
the  nationail  defense  program. 

“4.  Desire  to  help  dealers  bridge- 
the-gap  by  promoting  profits  from 
both  used  car  turn-over  and  service 
facilities. 

“5.  Universal  appreciation  of  the 
highly  competitive  market  for  new 
materials  and  fear  of  loss  of  trade- 
name  and  goodwill  assets.” 


N.  Y.  News  Plan  to  Save 
Burned  Children  Foils 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Sept.  8-9 — Insurance  Adver¬ 
tising  Conference,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Hershey,  Hershey, 
Pa. 

Sept.  8-9 — New  York  State 
Publishers’  Assn.,  convention. 
Sagamore  Hotel,  Bolton  Land¬ 
ing,  Lake  George. 

Sept.  12-13  —  Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers’  Assn.,  con¬ 
vention,  Penn-Alto  Hotel,  Al¬ 
toona,  Pa. 

Sept.  14-16 — Texas  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Assn.,  annual 
meeting,  Reese-Wil-Mond  Hotel, 
Harlingen,  Tex. 

Sept.  15-17 — Advertising 
Typographers  Ast.i.  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Inc.,  15th  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  The  Greenbrier,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

Sept.  17-19 — National  Indus¬ 
trial  Advertisers  Assn.,  annual 
conference.  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Sept.  16-17 — Central  States 
Circulation  Managers  Assn.,  fall 
meeting,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Sept.  19 — ABC  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  meeting.  Sea  View  Club, 
Absecon,  N.  J, 

Sept.  21-23 — Southern  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Assn.,  conven¬ 
tion,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Sept.  22-23 — Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn., 
display  advertising  conference, 
Penn-Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

Sept.  29^PNPA  Dailies  Re¬ 
gional  meeting,  Hotel  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Reading,  Pa. 


John  Zenger 
Memorial  Fund 
Totals  $5,918 


Further  Contributions  Re¬ 
ceived  in  Drive  for  $25,000 
For  Free  Press  Shrine 


Two  contributions  of  $500  each,  and  ^ 
numerous  smaller  donations,  have  b  j 
the  past  few  days  raised  the  total  d  1 
the  John  Peter  Zenger  Memorial  Fund 
to  $5,918. 

A  sum  of  $25,000  is  being  sou^t  ^ 
from  the  newspapers  and  newspaper¬ 
men  of  America  to  construct  a  penna- 1 
nent  free  press  shrine  in  the  name  of  ■ 
the  man  who  defied  colonial  authority  I 
in  1734  to  establish  the  free  press 
principle  which  endures  in  this  coun¬ 
try  to  this  day  as  an  incorporated 
part  of  the  Constitution. 

The  memorial  shrine  will  be  erected 
in  historic  St.  Paul’s  Church,  at  the 
northern  limit  of  New  York  City 
where  in  the  original  small  wooder ' 
meeting  house  in  1734  the  royal  got- 
emor,  Cosby,  denied  32  Quaken  the  f 
right  to  vote  in  an  election,  and  pre- ' 
vented  Zenger  from  publishing  the  i 
story  in  the  only  New  York  newspaper  > 

Zenger  thereupon  started  a  net^ 
paper  in  which  he  conducted  agame  i 
the  governor’s  corrupt  administratioi;  | 
the  first  newspaper  crusade  in  Amer- 1 
ica.  For  this  he  was  arrested  and  im¬ 
prisoned  for  nine  months.  Then  a 
jury  acquitted  him,  establishing  the 
legal  principles  and  the  legal  basis 
for  a  free  press  in  America — that  trutl. 
is  its  own  defense  in  a  libel  action. 
In  sending  $500  to  the  fund  in  the 


A  Boston  specialist  with  a  new 
treatment  for  burns  flew  to  New  York 
Sept.  2  at  the  invitation  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  in  a  vain  effort  to 
save  the  lives  of  three  children 
sprayed  with  flaming  gasoline  in  the 
Airacobra  crash  at  Hempstead,  L.  I. 

The  children,  burned  at  2  pjn.. 


were  taken  to  Meadowbrook  Hos-  name  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers,  J.  D. ! 
pital.  Dr.  Richard  H.  Aldrich,  the  Gortatowsky,  general  manager,  said  ^ 
specialist,  was  telephoned  by  the  News  “The  Hearst  Newspapers  are  pleased  I 
at  Harvard  University,  where  he  is  a  at  the  opportunity  and  proud  of  4e  • 
faculty  member,  in  the  hope  that  the  privilege  of  contributing  to  the  ere-' 
lives  of  the,  three  victims  might  be  tion  of  this  shrine  to  the  Freedom  cf 
saved  by  his  famed  triple-dye  treat-  the  I*ress.” 
ment  for  burns.  One  of  the  children.  Another  $500 
Georgene  Kramer,  6,  died  just  as  the 
doctor  was  reached  at  6  pjn. 

A  News  plane  was  waiting  at  La- 
Guardia  Field  for  Dr.  Aldrich  when 
he  arrived  at  8:40  pjn.  The  doctor 
was  flown  to  Roosevelt  Field  by  the 
News  plane,  and  then  was  taken  to 

the  hospital  by  car,  arriving  at  9:17  Lightner  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago  (O.  C 

pjn.  By  this  time  5-year-old  Casper  Lightner)  .  i: 

Cuccio  had  also  succumbed.  Speulel  Newswers,  Inc.,  Palo  Alto,  Cat 

In  an  effort  to  save  tne  third  vie-  r.  p,  Cfiristman,  Chicago  Htrald-Ameri- 

tim,  Pauline  Cuccio,  7,  Dr.  Aldrich  can  .  : 

instructed  physicians  at  the  hospital  •^*'f**^  Publishing  Co.,  New  York  (H.  S. 
to  v^e  his  dye  spray  gun  at  noon  the  m  ;V;:V  RccVrd;;.G^^  ' 

next  day.  Dr.  Aldrich,  who  was  (h.  i.  jenks) .  : 

scheduled  to  perform  an  operation  at  tVaterbury  (Conn.)  .■\nierican-Republican 
7:30  the  next  morning,  returned  to  OV.  J.  Pape) 

Boston  on  an  American  Airliner  be- 


was  contributed  by 
A.  K  Pfrommer  in  the  name  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service. 

The  new  contributions  follow; 
Norristown  (Pa.)  Times-Herald  (R.  B. 

Strassburger)  .  Ji- 

Hearst  N'ewspapers  (J.  D.  Gortatowsky)  5# 
Washington  Evening  Star  (Fleming  New- 
bold)  .  »( 


fore  Pauline  died  at  midnight. 


NEW  ARKANSAS  DAILY 

Published  week  day  mornings  ex¬ 
cept  Monday,  the  Hope  (Ark.)  Jour¬ 
nal  made  its  debut  recently.  Elxecu- 
tives  include  Leonard  Ellis,  publisher; 
Kelly  Bryant,  business  and  national 
advertising  manager;  James  Smith, 
circulation  manager,  and  Harry  Smart, 
mechanical  superintendent.  The  Wal¬ 
lace  Witmer  Company  is  national 
advertising  representative  for  the 
Journal. 


A/eur5  ojf  tAe  WsqIc 


NEW  ITALIAN  DAILY 

A  monthly  publication  since  Sep¬ 
tember,  1938,  II  Mondo  (The  World) 
will  become  a  seven-day  Italian-lan- 
guage  daily  newspaper  beginning 
Sept.  8,  Guiseppe  Lupis,  editor  and 
publisher,  announced  this  week.  II 
Mondo  will  continue  to  be  published 
in  New  York,  Mr.  Lupis  said. 


NEW  HIGH  in  newspaper  advertising 
expenditures  again  set  by  Sears, 
Roebuck,  with  $12,219,824  spent  in 
1940  topping  1939  figure  by  $810,175. 
(Page  5) 

APPEIAL  to  U.S.  Supreme  Court  taken 
by  Lowell  Sun  in  wage-hour  case. 
(Page  5) 

TOTAL  of  auto  ads  between  start  of 
1942  model  announcements  and  end 
of  this  year  will  be  80  to  85%  of  same 
period  last  year,  according  to  Automo¬ 
tive  News  estimate.  (Page  6) 

SPACE  BUYERS  and  other  agency 
executives  praise  Editor  &  Publisher 
survey  of  140  Metropolitan  Districts 
as  aid  to  advertisers.  (Page  8) 
LECTURING  at  fat  fees  on  nation¬ 
wide  tours  proves  a  bonanza  for 


(Page 


returning  war  correspondents. 

12) 

STEIPHEN  H.  HORGAN,  who  invented 
halftone  engraving  process  for  news¬ 
papers,  dies  at  87.  (Page  33) 
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Advertisers  and  Advertising  Agen¬ 
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The  Advertising  Survey .  11 

Editorials  .  20 
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International  News  Service  (A.  E.  Pfroiii- 

mer )  it- 

Soutbern  Newspaper  Publishers  .\5socia- 

tion  (W.  C.  Johnson) .  1 

Tarentum  (Pa.)  Valley  Daily  News 

(Charles  P.  Howe) .  • 

Si>iikane  Spokesman  -  Review  (W.  H. 

Middletown  (Conn.)  Press  (Elmer  S.  | 

Hubbell)  .  1-' 

Miller  &  Froehlich  Bakery,  Waverly, 

N.  y.  (Wally  M.  Miller) . 

Miscellaneous  . 

Contributions  to  the  fund  are  beinij 
received  by  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^ 
deductions  are  to  be  made  for  o- 
penses  incurred,  and  the  fund  willb| 
audited  by  certified  accountants. 


NEW  CANADIAN  CENSOfij 

Governmental  responsibility  fori 
rection  of  all  Canadian  censorship*! 


Short  Takes  .  24  - -  . 

Photography  .  26  tivities  has  been  vested  in  Joseph'- 

Promotion  .  28  Thorson,  Minister  of  War  Sei^ 

Syndicates  .  30  1^®  Minister  himself  will  be  chaim*^ 

Bright  Ideas .  30  of  a  reorganized  committee  and  Jo^i 

Circulation  .  32  T.  C.  Davis,  Associate  Deputy  Min^j 

Shop  Talk  at  “Thirty” . ! . . !  36  National  War  Services,  will  be  «*-j 


i 


chairman. 


CARTOONISTS'  INTERPRETATIONS  OF  THREE  MAIOR  WAR  DEVELOPMENTS 


SAUCE  FOR  THE  GANDER 


CAREFUL.  TOKYO! 


WTHl 


BRtTMM 

wooLo! 


-Bruce  Russell  in  Los  Aiipeles  Times. 


■Reg  Manning  in  Plioeiii.r  .-Irhona  Rcpiiblii 


■Ralpli  Lee  in  Portland  Oregonian, 


dian  newspaper  publisher,  as  yet 

unannounced,  will  speak  on  “War  De-  OUCK 

fense  Problems  and  Effect  on  News-  #, 

paper  Publishing  Business  in  Canada  L^OOSIl  t  i^tOP 
and  the  British  Isles.”  John  C.  Wat- 
son,  president.  New  York  State  Coun-  ^J^OffOTT 
cil  of  Retail  Merchants,  will  discuss  ^  ' 

State  Association  to  Hear  Trade  Diversion.”  With  Curling  Iron  ' 

0PM  Aide.  VviUioins  and  ager,  Neto  York  Sun,  will  conduct  a  Nelson  Types  News 

Others  at  Fall  Convention  forum  on  ‘‘The  Problems  of  News-  For  Two  Oregon  I 

paper  Operation”  at  the  Monday  af- 

Problems  raised  by  the  defense  ternoon  session.  fVank  E.  Tripp,  gen-  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  Se; 

program  will  be  discussed  at  the  fall  eral  manager,  Gannett  Newspapers,  prisonment  for  ten  years 

convention  of  the  New  York  State  will  speak  on  “Newspaper  Sales  Pro-  term,  and  life  imprisoi 

Publishers  Association  at  the  Hotel  duction  Problems.”  worse,  but  that’s  what  the  fj 

Sagamore,  Bolton  Landing  on  Lake  At  the  banquet  Monday  night  Past 
George,  Sept.  8-9.  President  Arthur  D.  Hecox,  who  re- 


Defense  Problems 
Main  Theme  of 
N.  Y.  Publishers 


Two  or  three  of  the  high  school 
teachers  have  met  with  him  in  the 
evenings  and  helped  him  with  his 
education. 

Last  year  the  commercial  teacher 
gave  him  her  typewriter  and  the 
mother  “rigged  up”  an  old  curling 
iron  to  fit  in  George’s  partly  clenched 
hand  and  by  shrugging  his  shoulders 
George  managed  to  get  the  curling 
iron  up  and  down  and  learned  to  type 
after  a  fashion.  Then  this  same 
teacher,  who  had  held  a  position  as 
local  correspondent  for  a  local  news¬ 
paper  encouraged  him  to  try  his  hand 
at  writing  news  items.  Now  George, 
with  his  phone  and  curling  iron  tech¬ 
nique  reports  for  two  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Oregon  City  Enterprise. 
True  it  doesn’t  bring  in  a  great  deal 
of  money,  but  George  has  hopes  of 
working  up  quite  a  business. 

And  to  make  his  cup  of  thankful¬ 
ness  quite  complete,  a  local  farmer 
into  the  Molalla  river  and  broke  his  heard  about  an  electric  wheel  chair 
back.  This  happened  approximately  and  took  time  off  from  the  spring 

planting  to  go  about  and  make  collec¬ 
tions  sufficient  to  buy  this  wheelchair. 
It  is  run  with  only  one  lever  and 
George  has  learned  to  manipulate  this 
stomach  all  himself  and  now  covers  the  local  ball 
games  “in  style.” 


the  banquet  either  by  Lieut.  Gen-  RECEIVER  FOR  DAILY  ■ 

Stanley  Ford  or  Major  General  q  g  Lartz  has  been  appointed  re- 
ORyan.  (Pa.)  Blizzard 

in  an  action  filed  in  Venango 

Cranston  Williams,  ANPA  general  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas  by 
manager,  will  talk  on  “Priorities  and  Janet  L.  Amberg,  a  stockholder,  and 
Effect  on  the  Newspaper  Business”  at  Lyman  W.  Mong,  a  creditor.  The  re- 

the  Tuesday  luncheon.  After  his  talk  ceiver  was  instructed  to  carry  on  the  George  Nelson  grinding  out  news  for  the 
Mr.  Williams  will  lead  a  forum  on  business  for  90  days,  subject  to  fur-  Oregon  City  Enterprise,  with  the  use  of  a 
newspaper  problems.  This  feature  will  ther  order  from  the  court,  and  to  file  curling  iron, 

conclude  the  convention  program.  an  inventory  by  Sept.  19.  Bond  of  George  Nelson  of  Canby,  Oregon, 

A  golf  tournament  Sunday  after-  $10,000  was  posted.  when  he  dived  from  a  steel  trestle 

noon  on  the  Sagamore  Golf  Course  _  ■ 

and  a  reception  in  the  golf  club’s  FTUENDLY  GETS  ACE 

lounge  from  5  to  7  p.m.  Sunday  are  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  man-  ten  years  ago  when  George  had  corn- 
informal  opening  events.  A.  J.  Me-  ager  of  the  New  York  Sun,  scored  a  pleted  his  eighth  grade  graduation 

Donald,  tournament  chairman,  has  hole-in-one  on  the  145-yard,  par  3  George  is  now  22  and  has  been  al- 

assembled  $250  in  prizes.  second  hole  of  the  Montauk  Golf  Club  most  completely  paralyzed  since  then. 

At  the  opening  session  Monday  on  Labor  Day.  Playing  with  his  son.  He  lies  on  his  back  or  ! ' 
morning,  speakers  will  be  A.  V.  Miller,  Edwin,  Jr.,  and  Malcolm  Foster,  he  day  long  as  he  cannot  raise  himself 
treasurer.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  smacked  his  No.  4  iron  shot  right  into  to  a  sitting  position,  except  by  a 
on  Social  Security  and  Merit-Rat-  the  cup.  pulley  accommodation, 

mg  Legislation”;  J.  Reagan  McCrary,  ■  Doctors  in  Portland  have  had 

editor  of  the  New  York  Mirror’s  edi-  ENTERTAIN  CARRIERS  George  under  observation  and  say 

torial  pages,  on  “Operations  of  the  More  than  700  Winston  -  Salem  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done  for  Burl  A.  Ely  has  been  appointed  as- 

State  Defense  Information  Commit-  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel  carrier  him  but  still  George  lies  in  bed  and  sistant  sales  manager  of  International 

of  which  he  is  chairman;  and  salesmen  from  49  North  Carolina  hopes.  News  Service  in  addition  to  his  posi- 

Charles  E.  Honce,  general  news  edi-  towns  gathered  in  Winston-Salem  Hand  in  hand  with  the  story  of  for-  tion  as  sales  promotion  manager.  John 

tor.  Associated  Press,  on  “Gathering  Aug.  26  for  an  all-day  business  meet-  titude  evinced  by  this  young  man  A.  Brogan,  Jr.,  general  sales  manager 

News.”  ing,  parade,  entertainment  and  out-  should  go  the  story  of  the  brave  of  INS,  announced  the  appointment 

At  the  Monday  luncheon  a  Cana-  ing.  woman  who  is  his  mother.  She  is  Sept.  3. 
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E  &  P  Survey  Seen  As 
Aid  to  Advertisers 


THE  special  Editor  &  Publisher  sup¬ 
plement  of  Aug.  23,  presenting  de¬ 
tailed  marketing  information  and 
newspaper  circulations  in  140  metro¬ 
politan  districts  set  up  by  the  Bureau 
of  Census,  was  termed  this  week  as  a 
“distinct  contribution”  and  of  “great 
interest  to  advertisers,”  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers.  The  ANA  last  week 
issued  a  confidential  news  bulletin 
calling  attention  to  the  E.  &  P.  study. 

The  president  of  the  American  Mar¬ 
keting  Association  called  it  “a  dis¬ 
tinct  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
marketing.” 

A  leading  national  advertiser  con¬ 
gratulated  Editor  &  Publisher  stating 
it  has  “done  the  newspaper  industry  a 
real  service.” 

More  than  a  score  of  agency  space 
buyers  and  research  men  said  last 
week  that  the  148-page  volume  will  be 
useful  to  advertiser  and  agency  alike 
in  planning  advertising  campaigns. 
(E.  &  P.,  Aug.  30,  page  5.) 

Comments  received  this  week  fol¬ 
low: 

PAUL  B.  WEST 

President,  Auocietion  of  Netionel 
Advertisers,  Inc. 

This  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have 
had  to  write  and  congratulate  you  on 
your  splendid  issue  of  August  23rd 
presenting  detailed  marketing  infor¬ 
mation  and  newspaper  circulations  in 
140  metropolitan  districts  as  set  up 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  American  Market¬ 
ing  Association.  To  have  leading 
groups  in  advertising  unite  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  common  base  for  the.  break¬ 
down  of  census  data,  circulations  and 
other  essential  marketing  data,  is  a 
great  step  forward  which  has  long 
been  needed. 

Your  special  issue  devoted  to  this 
subject  including  a  breakdown  of 
newspaper  circulation  is  a  distinct  con¬ 
tribution  and  you  are  richly  deserving 
of  all  the  commendation  you  are  re¬ 
ceiving.  I  believe  this  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  advertisers  as  they  come 
to  realize  its  value  in  their  marketing 
and  advertising  operations. 

HOWARD  T.  HOVDE 
President,  American  Marl[etin9 
Association 

May  I  offer  my  comment  and  con¬ 
gratulations  to  Editor  &  Publisher  for 
the  issue  (Aug.  23)  devoted  to  the 
U.  S.  Census  of  Metropolitan  Districts, 
with  Newspaper  Circulation  Analysis? 

The  Committee  on  Market  Area 
Delineation  of  the  American  Marketing 
Association  has  sought  more  uniform¬ 
ity  in  the  presentation  of  market  data. 
Toward  this  end,  the  issue  of  Editor 
&  Publisher,  outlining  the  Districts 
with  explanatory  notes  by  Frank  R. 
Coutant,  past  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Marketing  Association,  is  praise¬ 
worthy. 

This  Committee,  together  with  the 
Committee  on  Income  Classifications, 
has  made  excellent  progress  toward 
greater  knowledge  of  markets.  Editor 
&  Publisher  has  made  a  distinctive 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  mar¬ 
keting  in  publishing  this  information. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  markets 
is  that  of  change:  population  statistics 
are  static,  and  not  a  measure  in  them¬ 
selves  of  market  performance.  With 
the  140  Metropolitan  Districts  it  is 
now  possible  to  measure  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  each  market  within  a  uniform 
pattern. 

While  there  will  be  some  who  may 


disagree  with  the  concept  of  the  Me¬ 
tropolitan  Market,  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  findings  of  the 
Committee  are  tentative  and  subject 
to  revision  as  additional  information 
is  presented. 

J.  O.  CARSON 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  Pittsburgh 

I  have  been  away  for  over  two 
weeks  and  just  got  back  to  my  desk. 
I  found  on  my  desk  the  Aug.  23  issue 
of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  and  also 
the  ANA  News  Bulletin  of  Aug.  28 
with  a  mention  of  your  circulation 
analysis  job  and  the  breakdown  of  the 
newspaper  circulation  in  these  metro¬ 
politan  districts  in  connection  with 
the  other  necessary  figures. 

I  think  you  are  to  be  greatly  con¬ 
gratulated.  It  was  a  courageous  thing 
to  do,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
cost  involved  and  also  the  possibility 
of  raising  controversies  among  your 
supporters  in  the  newspaper  field. 

I  think  you  have  done  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  a  real  service.  The 
more  information  there  is  available 
of  this  kind  the  more  the  advertiser 
has  to  go  on  and  the  more  likely  he 
is  to  buy  and  buy  in  increasing  quan¬ 
tities. 

JOSEPH  A.  VESSEY 
Head  of  the  Media  Department, 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  New  York 

I  think  £k>iTOR  &  Publisher  has  pre¬ 
sented  in  its  Aug.  23  issue  a  remark¬ 
ably  valuable  compilation  of  desir¬ 
able  information  which  previously  we 
had  to  prepare  ourselves.  Naturally 
yours  is  more  complete  than  any  we 
could  do  ourselves.  The  inclusion  of 
the  1941  census  figures  is  especially 
important.  The  entire  job  will  be  of 
great  help  to  us  for  all  of  our  clients, 
particularly  those  whose  products  are 
for  general  consumption  such  as  foods, 
drugs,  and  other  merchandise. 

J.  D.  KYSOR 

Space  buyer,  Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  Detroit 

I  recently  had  an  opportunity  to  re¬ 
view  the  Metropolitan  District  Survey 
as  published  by  Editor  &  Publisher, 
and  in  the  writer’s  opinion  this  book 
represents  an  excellent  contribution 
towards  more  scientific  space  buying. 

The  method  of  defining  markets, 
viz.,  of  placing  all  of  them  on  a  com¬ 
parable  basis  of  population  density  of 
150  to  the  square  mile,  is,  in  the  writ¬ 
er’s  opinion,  the  correct  method  of 
approach  to  solving  the  whole  prob¬ 
lem  of  what  constitutes  any  given 
market.  The  maps  of  these  markets, 
together  with  their  charts  showing 
population,  number  of  dwelling  units, 
both  in  total  and  occupied,  together 
with  the  circulation  of  the  newspapers 
in  the  various  areas  comprising  the 
market,  are  also  very  much  worth 
while. 

If  possible,  I  believe  this  informa¬ 
tion  could  be  extended  to  show  the 
per  cent  of  newspaper  coverage  of 
occupied  dwelling  units  in  each  unit 
comprising  the  market.  Furthermore, 
the  service  could  be  extended  to  the 
point  of  showing  the  per  cent  of  the 
newspapers’  circulation  in  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  district,  together  with  the 
per  cert  outside  the  metropolitan  dis¬ 
trict.  A  further  suggestion  of  possible 
improvement  would  be  some  sort  of 
a  cross  index  of  the  communities  com¬ 
prising  a  market  for  ready  reference 
to  show  in  which  metropolitan  market 
it  is  included. 

The  above  are  merely  suggestions 


I 


on  my  part  for  improving  the  service, 
but  the  basic  data  of  what  comprises 
the  market  is  certainly  the  most  es¬ 
sential  information.  Certainly  Editor 
&  Publisher  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
their  efforts  in  supplying  advertisers 
and  agencies  with  such  worth  while 
information. 

OnO  R.  STADELMAN 

Space  buyer, 

Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.,  Chicago 

With  the  necessary  figures  available 
for  different  commodity  sales,  your 
new  summary  will  make  it  easier  to 
evaluate  market  potentials.  Without 
close  study,  I  can  see  no  offhand  ad¬ 
vantage  the  study  will  give  newspa¬ 
pers  over  other  media,  except  that  it 
will  be  easier  to  put  individual  mar¬ 
kets  under  a  microscope,  which  would 
perhaps  be  an  advantage  to  news¬ 
paper  publishers. 

NORTON  W.  MOGGE 
Los  Angelos  Manager, 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co, 

'This  looks  like  a  valuable  aid  to 
agencies  and  advertisers.  It’s  a  lot 
easier  than  digging  through  two  or 
three  different  sources  to  obtain  the 
same  information.  It  should  be  widely 
used  by  agencies  when  they  want  to 
get  a  quick  glimpse  of  a  particular 
market. 

DON  BELDING 

Vice-president,  Lord  &  Thomas, 

Los  Angeles 

This  should  be  very  helpful  on  a 
lot  of  work  we  do,  supplementing  the 
studies  we  make  up  of  various  mar¬ 
kets.  It  should  be  an  advantage  to 
newspapers,  because  it  points  up  their 
markets. 

■ 

Duties  of  Press  In 
Wartime  Are  Cited 

Adoption  of  a  “hush-hush”  policy  in 
the  handling  of  war  news  on  the  part 
of  Canadian  newspapers  and  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  fear  on  the  part  of  editors 
of  being  accused  of  political  bias  was 
deplored  by  W.  L.  MacTavish,  editor 
of  the  Vancouver  Daily  Province  in 
addressing  the  Canadian  Authors’  As¬ 
sociation  at  its  annual  convention  in 
Vancouver  recently.  “Where  the  press 
is  in  chains  the  people  are  also  in 
chains,”  he  said. 

In  democracies,  the  press  has  two 
important  functions.  The  first  is  to 
inform  the  people.  The  second  is  to 
support  the  war  effort. 

To  the  first  purpose,  the  effort  of 
the  press  is  to  tell  the  people  as  ac¬ 
curately  as  possible  what  is  happen¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  important  functions  of 
the  press,  the  speaker  pointed  out, 
is  to  tell  the  public  what  is  not  so. 
In  wartime  alarming  rumors  are  set 
afloat  and  gain  wide  currency,  and 
the  newspapers  have  the  job  of  setting 
such  rumors  at  rest.  It  is  a  sound 
principle  of  newspaper  editing,  “Better 
be  scooped  than  be  wrong.” 

In  supporting  the  war  effort,  the 
newspapers  have  two  important  tasks. 
One  is  to  maintain  public  morale.  The 
other  is  to  keep  the  government  on  its 
toes. 

Maintaining  morale,  and  the  part 
played  by  the  press  in  that  task,  is  a 
complex  business.  The  effort  must 
be  to  avoid  defeatism  and  at  the  same 
time  to  avoid  overconfidence.  The 
people  today  should  be  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  danger  of  the  situation 
and  yet  not  frightened  by  it,  and  to 
see  that  that  condition  prevail^  is  one 
of  the  duties  of  the  press. 

On  the  second  point,  the  speaker 
said  it  was  the  duty  of  the  press  to 
criticize  frankly  and  freely  every  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  government,  in  any  and 
every  way  likely  to  render  the  war 
effort  more  effective. 


"Lucky  Break"  for 
Newsman,  Photog 
Gets  Prison  Expose 

A  lucky  break  for  two  enterprising 
members  of  the  Atlanta  Journal’s  ne*s 
staff,  which  resulted  in  the  recent 
expose  of  beatings,  brutality  and  in- 
human  use  of  sweatboxes  in  Georgij 
state  prison  camps,  has  lead  to'  a  penj] 
investigation  and  may  lead  to  a  gen- 
eral  revamping  of  the  slate’s  penal 
system.  | 

The  “lucky  break”  story  in  tht 
Journal  came  from  the  Rising  Fawn  I 
State  Prison  Camp,  isolated  atop  [ 
Lookout  Mountain  in  Northwest  Geor-  f 
gia.  Picking  up  a  tip  from  the  State  ' 
Capitol  that  prisoners  were  subjected  ' 
to  brutality  at  the  Rising  Fawn  can^,  ] 
City  Editor  Fred  D.  Moon  sent  Be-  ' 
porter  Pete  Craig  and  Photographs 
Guy  Hayes  to  attempt  an  entry  into  ’ 
the  camp  to  obtain  interviews  with 
prisoners  who  had  been  beaten  or 
mistreated.  It  was  a  long  shot  assign-  ’ 
ment. 

Overtohe  Heart* 
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Approaching  the  camp  the  “luedq 
break”  for  the  newsmen  appeared  in 
the  form  of  a  black  hearse,  driven  bjr 
a  Negro  undertaker.  The  newsmen 
saw  two  white  men  in  an  automobile 
overtake  the  hearse  and  order  it 
turned  back  toward  the  mountain 
camp  and  they  trailed  it,  soon  dis¬ 
covering  that  the  white  men  wen 
prison  investigators  who  had,  abo 
luckily,  received  a  tip  that  a  man  had 
died  in  a  sweatbox  at  the  Rising 
Fawn  Camp  and  was  en  route  to  the 
prison  to  conduct  an  investigation. 

A  hastily  summoned  coroner’s  jury 
of  Dade  County  farmers  sat  in  the 
orison  yard  until  near  midnight,  hear¬ 
ing  a  succession  of  witnesses,  mostly 
Negro  prisoners  tell  of  beatings  and 
brutality. 

The  coroner’  inquest  revealed  that 
the  day  previously,  22  Negro  prisoners 
had  been  forced  into  a  sweatbox 
by  feet  square  and  held  there  for 
11  hours  until  one  of  them,  Lewis 
Gordon,  Negro  lifer,  died  of  suffoca¬ 
tion  and  at  least  a  dozen  others  had 
swooned. 

It  was  Gordon’s  body  in  the  hearse 
which  the  inspectors  had  intercepted, 
and  no  report  had  been  filed  with  the 
prison  commission  on  the  man’s  death 

Prisoner  after  prisoner  bared  their 
backs  to  show  welts  from  beatings, 
or  displayed  bumps  on  their  heads 
by  beatings  with  stick  —  as  Hayes’ 
camera  recorded  the  sordid  story  ol 
brutality  to  be  displayed  the  next  day 
in  a  full  page  picture  spread  in  the 
Journal. 

Warden  C.  A.  Jacobson  was  dis¬ 
charged  the  day  the  Journal  broke 
the  story.  Solicitor  J.  H.  Paschall  of 
the  Cherokee  Circuit  has  announced 
he  would  place  the  case  before  the 
next  Dade  County  grand  jury  on 
Sept.  15  and  seek  a  murder  indict¬ 
ment. 

Irate  over  the  expose.  Governor 
Eugene  Talmadge  soon  placed  a  news 
clamp  on  members  of  the  investigat¬ 
ing  committee  now  visiting  other 
camps. 
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CHESTERFIELDS  BACK 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.  was 
reported  this  week  to  have  comple^ 
a  fall  schedule  for  Chesterfields,  using 
most  of  the  dailies  in  the  country. 
Chesterfields  were  out  of  newspapW 
in  August  and  rumors  have  been  cir¬ 
culated  that  a  drastic  cut  in  uewv 
paper  advertising  would  be  effects  i 
this  fall.  The  report  of  the  new  sched-  | 
ule  is  seen  as  refuting  these  rumors  I 
Newell-Emmett  is  the  agency.  I 
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SNPA  Mechanical 
Dept.  Establishes 
Research  Bureau 

Louisville  Conierence  Hears 

Ethridge  Stress  Necessity  of 

Circulation  Revenue 

Louisville.  Ky.,  Sept.  2 — When  the 
defense  bubble  bursts  American  news- 
I  papers  will  fr""  the  necessity  of  get- 
f  ting  more  reve.  fie  from  circulation. 
That  is  the  view  of  Mark  Foster 
Ethridge,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Courier- Journal  and 
Louisville  Times,  told  here  to  the 
nearly  400  attending  the  annual  me¬ 
chanical  conference  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Chief  speaker  at  the  group’s  ban¬ 
quet,  Mr.  Ethridge  presented  a  theme 
that  easily  took  first  place  in  interest 
at  an  otherwise  important  confab  on 
the  hows  and  whys  of  production 
technique. 

Ad  Kcvciia*  Dcclin* 

Trends  of  declining  advertising 
revenue  have  been  halted  only  tempo¬ 
rarily  by  defense  prosperity,  Mr. 
Ethridge  asserted,  adding  that  “we 
will  not  live  to  see  the  time  when 
newspapers  become  dispensable  to  the 
people.”  But,  the  publisher  con¬ 
tinued,  “when  revenues  start  declin¬ 
ing  once  more,  the  necessity  for  a 
far  greater  percentage  of  circulation 
revenue  will  demand  production  of 
better  newspapers.” 

“You  have  not  exhausted  your  in¬ 
ventive  genius.  The  situation  when 
the  defense  boom  is  over  will  tax  the 
ingenuity  of  all  of  us  if  we  wish  to 
preserve  our  jobs  and  our  newspapers 
O  in  the  future.” 

I  Mr.  Ethridge  added  the  observation 
'  that  since  the  “golden  age”  ended,  the 
radio  industry  has  increased  751%  in 
revenue.  To  hold  their  own  in  the 
future,  he  said,  newspapers  must  be 
so  improved  as  to  compete  favorably 
with  picture  and  news  magazines  on 
a  basis  of  higher  circulation  revenues. 
It  is  that,  he  concluded,  that  will  tax 
the  ingenuity  of  the  men  who  make 
the  newspapers. 

Topping  the  mechanical  develop¬ 
ment  features  at  the  conference  was 
the  discussion  of  “water  ink.”  Two 
veteran  pressmen — Auburn  Taylor, 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette,  and 
F.  C.  Hudson  of  the  Pressmen’s  Home 
in  Tennessee,  told  what  is  being  done 
about  it  at  Charleston  and  Mr.  Taylor 
said  that  by  October  necessary  press 
changes  will  have  been  completed  at 
the  Gazette  so  that  water  ink  may 
make  newspaper  history. 

"Water  Ink" 

The  name,  said  Mr.  Taylor,  comes 
from  the  fact  that  carbon  is  suspended 
in  a  water  solution,  instead  of  in  oil, 
as  in  inks  now  used.  But  so  far,  the 
principal  handicaps  lie  in  material 
^  changes  in  press  equipment. 

•  Scores  of  questions  embodied  in  the 
convention  program  dealt  with  every¬ 
day  problems  of  composing  room, 
stereotyping  procedure,  engraving  and 
kindred  mechanics.  Two  days  of 
round-table  talk  ended  with  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Claude  L.  Baker,  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  and  States 
mechanical  superintendent,  section 
chairman,  that  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  had  authorized  establishment 
of  a  research  bureau  on  which  mem¬ 
bers  may  call  for  settlement  of  knotty 
problems.  Puzzled  members  may 
write  their  queries  to  Walter  C.  John¬ 
son,  SNPA  secretary,  Chattanooga,  and 

•  in  turn  he’ll  toss  them  to  the  experts. 

The  executive  committee  chose  C. 
I  Frank  Mann,  mechanical  superintend- 
I  ent  of  the  Courier-Journal  and  Times 


here,  as  chairman  for  1942  to  succeed 
Mr.  Baker  and  picked  New  Orleans  for 
next  year’s  meeting. 

E.  A.  Van  Norden,  Atlanta  Journal 
mechanical  superintendent,  and  Harry 
Wilson,  stereotype  foreman  for  the 
Birmingham  Age-Herald,  were  named 
executive  committeeman  succeeding 
R.  R.  Fulton,  press  foreman,  Roanoke 
Times-World,  and  Fred  Connell,  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman,  Atlanta  Cousti- 
tution. 

FLIES  TO  EUROPE 

Boston,  Sept.  2 — Lawrence  Dame, 
staff  reporter  for  the  Boston  Herald 
and  author  of  two  books  (“New  Eng¬ 
land  Comes  Back”  and  “Yucatan”)  will 
fly  to  Portugal  from  New  York  on 
Sept.  11  to  take  charge  of  the  Lisbon 
office  of  the  Unitarian  Relief  Commit¬ 
tee  which  is  one  of  the  few  war  relief 
agencies  still  active  abroad.  His  work 
may  take  him  to  France,  Spain  and 
North  Africa  investigating  conditions 
in  prison  and  interment  camps,  child 
welfare  projects,  etc.  Mr.  Dame  served 
in  the  60th  artillery,  Virginia  national 
guard  in  World  War  I.  His  schools 
are:  Harvard  University,  University 
of  Grenoble,  school  of  journalism  of 
the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  Sociales, 
University  of  Paris,  and  the  Institute 
de  Burgos  in  Spain.  For  five  years 
Dame  was  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  in  Paris;  served 
on  the  old  Paris  Times  and  was  Euro¬ 
pean  correspondent  for  the  Gannett 
newspapers  of  Maine. 

CmOULATION  MEETING 

When  the  Inter-State  Circulation 
Managers  Association  meets  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sept.  21,  22  and  23  the  program 
will  be  dedicated  to  the  silver  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  association,  whose 
membership  is  made  up  of  circulation 
executives  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia, 
West  Virginia  and  Delaware.  The 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgher  Hotel.  Announced  as  one 
of  the  speakers  is  James  W.  Weir, 
secretary  of  the  West  Virginia  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  who  will  discuss 
the  “Shopping  News.”  Harry  W. 
Cullis,  Chester  (Pa.)  Times,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee. 

FLEISHER  HAS  BOOK 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  5 — The 
development  of  a  totalitarian  state 
and  its  effect  upon  the  press  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  “Volcanic  Isle,”  authored 
by  Wilfrid  Fleisher  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  of  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune,  off  the  press  of  Doubleday- 
Doran  today.  The  story  deals  with 
Japan  over  the  past  decade.  It  is 
written  from  first-hand  knowledge 
gained  by  Mr.  Fleisher  as  editor,  dur¬ 
ing  that  period,  of  the  Japan  Adver¬ 
tiser  at  Tokyo,  and  describes  the  stric¬ 
tures  applied  in  the  formative  years 
of  Japan’s  totalitarianism  and  the 
suspension  of  that  publication. 

WRITE  FOR  LOOK 

Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer,  Chicago  Daily 
News  foreign  writer;  Samuel  Grafton, 
New  York  Post  columnist;  Henry 
McLemore,  McNaught  Syndicate  hu¬ 
morist,  and  Jack  Singer,  New  York 
Journal- American  sports  writer  are 
authors  of  picture- features  in  the 
Sept.  23  issue  of  Look  magazine. 

■ 

WHIPPLE  PROMOTED 

Sidney  Whipple,  drama  critic  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram,  last  week 
was  named  assistant  to  Lee  B.  Wood, 
executive  editor  of  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  daily.  He  assumed  his  new  post 
Sept.  1.  Mr.  Wood  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  a  new  drama  critic  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  next  week. 


Editor  Quits 
British  Broadcast 

Because  radio  station  WRUL.  Bos¬ 
ton,  attempted  to  censor  his  script 
for  a  short-wave  broadcast  sponsored 
by  the  Committee  to  Defend  America 
by  Aiding  the  Allies  recently,  Gardner 
Campbell,  managing  editor,  Wakefield 
(Mass.)  Daily  Item,  declined  to  par¬ 
ticipate.  The  broadcast  was  a  greet¬ 
ing  from  Wakefield  to  Wakefield,  Eng¬ 
land. 

However,  the  Daily  Item  covered 
the  broadcast  in  full,  pointing  out  that 
the  four  minutes  Mr.  Campbell  was 
to  have  spoken  was  taken  up  with 
recorded  music.  The  managing  editor’s 
talk,  which  was  carried  by  the  Daily 
Item,  pointed  out  to  Wakefieldians 
abroad  that  the  average  American 
citizen  was  confused  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  domestic  and  foreign  policies. 
He  said  the  U.  S.  had  to  get  its  news 
of  Washington’s  policies  from  English 
statesmen’s  remarks. 

■ 

CALVERT  IN  200  PAPERS 

Chicago,  Sept.  3 — Using  larger  space 
in  200  newspapers  for  its  fall  and 
winter  advertising  program  in  behalf 
of  Calvert  Whiskey,  Calvert  Distillers 
Corporation  announced  plans  here  to¬ 
day  for  an  extensive  campaign,  be¬ 
ginning  later  this  month.  Newspaper 
copy  will  range  from  850  lines  down¬ 
ward,  supplemented  by  color  and 
black  and  white  ^ds  in  14  national 
magazines.  The  Calvert  advertise¬ 
ments  will  feature  the  “Happy  Blend¬ 
ing”  theme  based  on  test  campaigns 
this  past  summer  in  New  York,  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Philadelphia.  Newspaper 
schedules  will  be  released  across  the 
country  following  a  series  of  regional 
sales  conferences.  Lennen  &  Mitchell, 
New  York  agency,  handles  the  ac¬ 
count. 

■ 

PARTY  FOR  AGED 

San  Diego,  Cal..  Aug.  31 — Scheduled 
as  an  annual  event  now  for  seven 
years,  the  San  Diego  Union’s  party  for 
the  aged  and  the  infirm  yesterday  took 
the  form  of  a  boat  ride  to  a  great  log 
raft  anchored  in  the  bay.  Nearly  600 
persons,  some  of  them  in  wheel  chairs, 
several  hundred  of  them  with  golden 
wedding  celebrations  behind  them, 
were  in  the  party.  The  guests  in¬ 
cluded  members  of  several  clubs  or¬ 
ganized  under  direction  of  Forrest 
Warren,  columnist  and  the  paper’s 
ambassador  of  good  cheer. 

■ 

MORE  VA.  ADS 

Richmond,  Va.  Sept.  3 — The  Vir¬ 
ginia  Conservation  Commission  ex¬ 
pects  to  spend  about  one-third  more 
money  in  newspaper  and  magazine 
advertising  this  season  than  during 
the  same  period  last  year,  according 
to  N.  Clarence  Smith,  chairman  of 
the  commission.  The  commission  is 
spending  more  money  this  fall  in  ad¬ 
vertising  Virginia’s  advantages  as  a 
tourist  state  because  it  felt  that,  with 
business  at  high  levels,  more  persons 
than  ever  would  have  the  means  to 
travel. 

■ 

SEAGRAM  DEFENSE  ADS 

Seagram-Distillers  Corp.  took  large 
size  space  in  93  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  this  week  to  promote  sale  of 
U.  S.  defense  bonds.  The  ads  are  part 
of  the  general  institutional  campaign 
which  Seagram  is  running  featuring 
a  moderation  message.  “We  have  al¬ 
ways  said  that  fine  whiskey  is  a 
luxury,  and  should  be  treated  as 
such,”  copy  reads.  “Today  U.  S. 
defense  bonds  and  stamps  have  a 
priority  on  the  nation’s  pocketbook.” 


1942  Auto  Press 
Previews  Wind  Up 
Next  Week 

By  HIL  F.  BEST 

Detroit,  Sept.  3— Next  week  will  be 
the  closing  of  the  limited  1942  press 
previews  when  General  Motors,  Ford 
and  Nash,  day  by  day,  starting  with 
General  Motors  on  Sept.  10  will  ring 
down  the  curtain  on  the  last  showings 
for  the  press. 

We  have  viewed  the  1942  models  of 
Packard.  Chrysler,  Dodge,  DeSoto 
and  Plymouth  and  the  1942  cars  are 
not  inferior  in  any  respect,  contrary 
to  the  rumors  which  had  been  spread 
by  new  car  salesmen  earlier  this  year. 

As  previously  advised  the  big  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  party  will  take  the  place 
of  the  individual  parties  of  the  units. 
Present  plans  call  for  a  showing  of  the 
1942  models  and  defense  products  at 
the  proving  grounds  at  Milford,  Mich. 

Ford's  Now  Agency 
On  Sept.  11,  Ford  has  tentatively 
set  up  plans  for  its  press  preview 
which  will  include  the  entire  line  of 
Ford,  Mercury  and  Lincoln  cars  and 
Ford  trucks.  Incidentally,  the  Ford 
truck  and  parts  account  now  goes  to 
Maxon.  Inc. 

On  Sept.  12,  Nash  Motors  will  have 
its  press  party  at  the  Hotel  Stevens, 
Chicago.  On  the  following  day  Bill 
Blees,  Nash’s  general  sales  manager, 
will  take  as  many  of  the  press  as  de¬ 
sire  to  go  to  Kenosha  where  the  larg¬ 
est  dealer  drive -away  in  the  history 
of  the  industry  will  take  place. 

This  week  and  next  a  large  list  of 
Dodge  dealers  are  receiving  four- 
column  140-line  goodwill  advertise¬ 
ment  captioned  “1917— Perhaps  You 
Remember”  wherever  the  dealer  has 
sufficient  funds.  These  releases  were 
made  through  the  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan 
Agency. 

Since  Aug.  28  the  Plymouth  an¬ 
nouncement  ads  placed  by  J.  Stirling 
Getchell,  starting  with  ads  of  900  lines 
each,  have  been  running  in  news¬ 
papers  across  the  country.  Releases 
are  being  made  with  the  joint  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  local  Dodge,  DeSoto  and 
Chrysler  dealers  in  each  town. 

No  Reason  for  Cessation 
Paul  G.  Hoffman,  Studebaker  presi¬ 
dent,  at  the  annual  press  preview  at 
South  Bend  was  asked  if  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  new  car  production  would  cease 
during  the  latter  part  of  1942  or  the 
first  part  of  1943.  His  answer  was 
no  and  that  he  could  see  no  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  cessation  of  passenger  car 
production. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  place  for  in¬ 
creased  linage  is  for  local  automo¬ 
tive  service.  Indications  point  to  one 
of  the  busiest  service  years  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  ever  seen.  The  local  de¬ 
partments  should  sell  bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter  service  ads. 

■ 

PRESTONE  CAMPAIGN 

National  Carbon  Co.  will  use  several 
hundred  newspapers  this  fall  for  a 
“comprehensive  but  reduced”  cam¬ 
paign  on  Prestone  anti-freeze  mix¬ 
ture.  The  copy  theme  for  the  cam¬ 
paign  has  not  been  announced.  J.  M. 
Mathes,  New  York,  is  the  agency. 

■ 

SEIDEL  NAMES  WYLY 

Seidel  Advertising,  Inc.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  agency,  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Ralph  D. 
Wyly  as  its  director  in  charge  of 
plans  and  market  analysis.  Mr.  Wyly 
has  been  active  for  20  years  in  the 
national  advertising  field. 
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Pillsbury  Lauds 
Newspaper  Ads 

"For  flexibility  and  for  pointing  up 
intensified  sales  drives,  we  regard 
newspaper  advertising  as  essential,” 
P.  W.  Pillsbury,  president  of  Pillsbury 
Flour  Mills  Co.  told  a  sales  meeting 
in  New  York  this  week.  The  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  coming  year  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  most  extensive  the  com¬ 
pany  has  ever  undertaken. 

“Food  will  win  the  war,  I  believe 
it  will  also  win  the  peace,  and  it  will 
have  to  be  American  food,”  Mr.  Pills¬ 
bury  said. 

SWEETHEART  SOAP  ADS 

A  fall  advertising  campaign  on 
Sweetheart  soap  in  approximately  60 
newspapers  in  the  middle  west  will 
break  this  month.  In  some  of  the 
larger  papers  the  campaign  will  start 
with  a  full  page  but  most  of  the  ads 
will  measure  from  200  to  300  lines. 
The  schedule  includes  about  two- 
thirds  again  as  many  newspapers  as 
were  used  in  the  middle  west  last  year 
and  the  present  campaign  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  end  of  the  year.  News¬ 
paper  campaigns  for  the  east  and 
Pacific  coast  are  planned  for  January. 
Sweetheart  soap  is  a  product  of  Man¬ 
hattan  Soap  Co.  The  agency  is  Frank¬ 
lin  Bruck  Advertising  Corp.,  N.  Y. 

PERTUSSIN  CAMPAIGN 

Pertussin  cough  medicine  will  be 
advertised  in  several  100  newspapers 
this  fall  and  winter.  Last  year  most 
of  the  Pertussin  ct^y  went  to  maga¬ 
zines,  but  this  year  magazines  have 
been  replaced  by  newspapers.  Sched¬ 
ules  run  for  26  weeks,  starting  with 
one  ad  a  week  and  working  up  to  two 
and  three  a  week  during  the  peak 
of  the  cold  season.  Copy  will  meas¬ 
ure  from  28  to  100  lines.  Erwin, 
Wasey,  New  York,  handles  the  ac¬ 
count.  Pertussin  is  a  product  of 
Seeck  &  Kade,  Inc.,  New  York. 

PAUL  Jones'  ads  up 

Showing  an  increase  over  the  first 
six  months  of  1941,  Frankfort  Dis¬ 
tillers’  fall  newspaper  campaigns  on 
Paul  Jones  and  Mattingly  and  Moore 
whiskies  got  under  way  this  week  in 
major  metropolitan  markets.  The 
ci<mpaigns,  national  in  scope,  will 
continue  through  the  fall.  Old  Oscar 
Pepper,  another  Frankfort  product, 
will  be  advertised  in  newspapers  for 
most  part  in  monopoly  states  in  the 
central  western  and  northwestern 
areas.  Young  &  Rubicam,  New  York, 
handles  the  account. 

TO  RESUME  AD  COURSE 

Herbert  L.  Stephen,  news  editor  of 
Printers’  Ink  and  chairman  of  the 
advertising  and  selling  course  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  the  1941-1942 
course  will  have  its  opening  class  Oct. 
14  at  the  auditorium  of  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  Societies  Building,  29  West  39th 
Street.  Course  is  now  in  its  eigh¬ 
teenth  year. 

TALLEST  RADIO  TOWER 

The  tallest  radio  tower  in  the  nation 
will  be  constructed  by  WKY,  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City  Times 
station,  as  the  result  of  authorization 
by  the  FCC.  The  tower,  900  feet  high, 
will  be  built  about  six  miles  north  of 
Oklahoma  City.  The  new  plant  will 
have  three  transmitting  towers,  two 
285  and  254  feet  high  and  one  900  feet 
high. 


—  ductory  newspaper  campaign  will  n® 

Among  Advertising  Folk  Campcdgns  and  Accounts  from  Sept.  is  to  Oct.  is. 


FRANK  COUTANT  who  resigned  as 

vice-president  in  charge  of  market¬ 
ing  at  Pedlar  &  Ryan  becomes  vice- 
president  and  director  of  service  of 
Fact  Finders  Associates  of  New  York 
City,  tbe  research  affiliate  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Distributors  of  America. 
(E.  &  P.,  Aug.  30,  page  28.) 

J.  C.  Bridgewater,  copy  director  of 
H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons.  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  memager  of  the  copy 
department  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
Sherman  K.  Ellis  &  Co.,  Inc.,  effective 
Sept.  15. 

Tom  Hargis,  formerly  Chicago  pro¬ 
duction  director  of  NBC,  has  resigned 
to  become  director  producer  of  the 
radio  department  of  Russel  J.  Seeds 
Advertising  Agency,  Chicago. 

Don  Parsons,  promotion  director  of 
McCall  Corporation,  has  resigned  to 
become  vice-president  of  Federal  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York, 
where  he  will  direct  marketing  and 
merchandising  activities.  Arthur  P. 
Hirose  will  succeed  Mr.  Parsons  as 
promotion  director  at  the  McCall 
Corporation. 

Ray  Mount  Rogers,  copy  chief  of 
Gerth  -  Knollin  Advertising  Agency, 
San  Francisco,  has  been  named  ac- 
cotmt  executive  in  the  firm’s  Los  An¬ 
geles  office. 

Joseph  C.  Hochriter,  Jr.,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  art  depart¬ 
ment  of  Ivey  &  Ellington,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Mr.  Hochriter  was  formerly 
art  director  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  Inc. 

John  Coakley,  advertising  manager 
of  Thomas  A.  Eldison,  Inc.,  West 
Orange,  N.  J.,  and  vice-president  of 
the  Industrial  Marketers  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  since  May,  was  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  group  at  a  meeting 
in  Montclair  this  week.  He  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Robert  S.  Bubb. 

Anthony  Hyde,  formerly  with 
Young  &  Rubicam,  has  joined  the  copy 
staff  of  Lord  &  "rhomas. 

Paul  E.  Brown,  former  radio  di¬ 
rector  of  Willis  A.  Schautz,  Inc..  New 
York  City,  has  joined  the  Stewart- 
Jordan  Advertising  Co.  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Baltimore. 

Brooke,  Smith,  French  &  Dorrance, 
Inc.,  has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Richard  Reins  and  Eldon  Roths  as 
art  directors  in  charge  of  layout  and 
art  work  on  all  accounts  serviced  by 
the  Detroit  Division  of  the  agency. 
The  appointments,  according  to  the 
announcement,  are  one  step  in  a  plan 
to  bring  about  closer  co-c^ration  of 
art  activities  on  a  growing  list  of  ac¬ 
counts,  and  to  provide  a  working  basis 
for  future  expansion. 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Co-ordinator 
of  Inter-American  Affairs,  announced 
recently  the  appointment  of  Asa  S. 
Bushnell  as  director  of  the  sports 
section  of  the  Co-ordinator’s  Office. 
Mr.  Bushnell  will  direct  the  inter¬ 
change  of  athletic  teams  and  exhibi¬ 
tion  players  among  the  American 
nations  and  co-operate  with  sports 
leaders  of  this  country  and  the  other 
Americas  in  plans  for  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  games  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1942. 
The  Sports  Section  is  a  part  of  the 
Communications  Division,  of  which 
Don  Francisco,  former  president  of 
Lord  &  Thomas,  is  director. 

Moe  Kallis  resigned  this  week  from 
the  art  department  of  Buchanan  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  where  he  worked  on  the 
Paramount  Pictures  account. 


JOHNS  MANVILLE  CORP.  will  use 

64  newspapers  in  35  cities  the  last 
of  September  for  the  fourth  of  its 
series  of  10  advertisements  compli¬ 
menting  various  industries  on  their 
part  in  national  defense.  The  oil  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  featured  in  this  ad 
which  will  measure  600  lines.  A  fifth 
series,  scheduled  for  the  middle  of 
November,  will  compliment  the  ship¬ 
building  industry.  The  first  ad  in  the 
series,  featuring  steel,  appeared  last 
May.  The  automotive  and  chemical 
industries  have  also  been  featured. 

American  Safety  Razor  Co.  will  use 
approximately  125  newspapers  this 
fall  on  a  campaign  on  the  new  revers¬ 
ible  Gem  razor  blade.  Ads  will  fea¬ 
ture  an  offer  of  two  free  blades  with 
the  regular  quarter  package,  and  will 
measure  from  150  to  320  lines.  Fed¬ 
eral  Advertising  Agency  handles  the 
account. 

H.  W.  Fairfax  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
by  Meier’s  Wine  Cellars,  Inc.,  of  Sil- 
verton,  Ohio,  to  handle  all  advertising. 
Newspapers  and  magazines  are  to  be 
used.  George  Jellenik,  Jr.,  is  account 
executive. 

Michigan  Mushroom  Co.  of  Niles, 
Mich.,  packers  of  “Dawn  -  Fresh” 
Cream  of  Mushroom  soup  and  pro¬ 
ducers  of  fresh  and  canned  mush¬ 
rooms  under  the  same  trade  name, 
has  appointed  the  L.  W.  Ramsey  Co., 
Chicago,  its  advertising  agency.  L.  H. 
Copeland  is  the  account  executive. 

California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange 
will  use  313  dailies  and  2,606  weeklies 
this  fall  on  a  campaign  to  move  one 
of  the  largest  Valencia  orange  crops 
in  recent  years.  Lord  &  Thomas,  Los 
Angeles,  is  the  agency. 

Cory  Snow,  Inc.,  Boston  advertising 
agency,  has  been  named  to  handle  the 
account  of  Nexsco,  Inc.,  of  Hyde  Park, 
Mass.,  manufacturers  of  ice  cream  dis¬ 
pensing  machinery.  Newspapers  will 
be  used. 

Du  Pont  will  use  360  newspapers 
this  fall  on  a  campaign  featuring 
Zerone  and  Zerex  anti-freeze  mix¬ 
tures.  Ten  insertions  will  run  during 
the  cold  weather.  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn  handles  the  ac¬ 
count. 

M.  M.  Gottlieb  Associates,  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.,  has  appointed  Julian  G. 
Pollock  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to 
handle  merchandising  sales  promo¬ 
tion  and  advertising  for  Telometer 
clocks. 

S.  A.  Schonbrunn  &  Co.,  Inc.,  mak¬ 
ers  of  Savarin  Coffee,  are  releasing 
the  most  comprehensive  advertising 
campaign  in  the  history  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Media  to  be  used  include  an 
extensive  schedule  in  metropolitan 
newspapers  including  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments;  radio,  and  outdoor.  H.  H. 
Hackett,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

The  Denver  Chemical  Mfc.  Co., 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of 
antiphlogistine  and  galatest,  announce 
the  appointment  of  Ferry-Hanly  Co. 
as  its  agents. 

To  back  up  an  extensive  advertising 
campaign  in  nationally  circulated 
magazines,  the  RCA  Manufacturing 
Co.  is  making  available  to  its  dis¬ 
tributors  and  dealers  a  substantial 
advertising  appropriation  to  announce 
the  1942  RCA  Victrola  Model  V-215  in 
local  newspaper  ads  in  the  principal 
markets  of  the  country.  This  intro- 


McKesson  6c  Robbins 
Whiskey  Campaign 

McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.,  recenfl^ 
appointed  exclusive  national  distribn. 
tor  for  Chapin  &  Gore  whiskey,  viB 
launch,  in  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukt  '  ^ 
markets  one  of  the  biggest  advertubg 
and  promotion  campaigns  put  behi^  ' 
a  whiskey  in  this  area,  according  tg  ' 
an  announcement  made  this  week  b; 

W.  M.  Barnett,  vice-president  r  ! 
charge  of  general  liquor  sales. 

Beginning  the  end  of  August,  1,0(|.  . 
line  newspaper  advertisements  vii; 
appear  weekly  in  leading  Chicm  ^ 
papers  and  continue  for  13  weeks  r.  { 
cording  to  the  initial  schedule.  Earl;  ^ 
in  September,  500-line  advertisemeMi 
will  appear  in  Milwaukee  for  a  peiiod  I 
of  four  weeks  and  continue  on  a  ^ 
duced  basis  thereafter.  The  advertii.  I 
ing  is  being  placed  by  Ivey  &  Elliig.  i 
ton.  Plans  include  point  of  sale  matg-  ^ 
rial.  "i 

BRITISH  GOOD  WILL  ADS 

British  consumer  good  will  advcr-  ? 
tising,  by  now  a  wartime  comnwh  ^ 
place  in  England,  comes  to  this  coia.  I 
try  for  the  first  time,  according  to  i  i 
publicity  release,  with  the  new  caa-  , 
paign  scheduled  through  Erwin,  Wait; 

&  Company  for  Huntley  &  Palmm,  I 
one  of  England’s  oldest  and  laigal  I 
biscuit  manufacturers.  With  furtkr  f 
supplies  cut  off  by  war  restrictkn  i 
the  company  has  inaugurated  them*  L 
stitutional  campaign  to  maintain  Ae  i 
position  it  has  held  for  many  ycus  I 
in  better  class  American  grocery  and  \ 
department  stores  and  to  keep  dit 
prestige  of  its  name  for  post-war 
years.  A  total  of  27  insertions  art 
scheduled  to  appear  from  Septembtr  . 
through  December  in  three  magazinei  i 
and  the  New  York  Times  Sundaj 
Magazine  Section.  Copy  reads,  sin-  i 
ply:  “Huntley  &  Palmers  have  kept  j 
the  flag  flying  and  will  continue  to  ■ 
do  so  for  British  quality  in  Biscuits.’' 

■ 

NEW  AD  AGENCY 

Fuller,  Albrecht  &  Co.,  Inc.,  a  new 
advertising  agency,  has  been  organ-  • 
ized  in  Buffalo  with  offices  at  29(  ^ 
Delaware  Avenue.  J.  Jay  Fuutt 
Buffalo  advertising  executive,  is  pres-  , 
dent,  Clement  H.  Cochran,  formerlj  |' 
sales  manager  of  Buffalo  and  Minix-  ) 
apolis  milling  interests,  vice-presi-  ! 
dent;  Edwin  B.  Dietrich,  sales  and  : 
merchandise  counselor,  secretary  -. 
Joseph  A.  Albrecht,  attorney  and  | 
management  consultant,  treasurer,  and 
Harry  C.  Mills,  formerly  on  the  ad-  i 
vertising  staff  of  the  New  York  Jow-  1 
nal,  production  manager.  The  new  P 
company  takes  over  the  advertisinl 
‘  business  formerly  conducted  by  Mr.  [ 
Fuller. 

CANCEL  BEe'cH  NUT  ADS 

;  Newspaper  schedules  for  Beech-Nii 
cigarettes,  P.  Lorillard’s  king  si* 
model,  have  been  canceled  in  eve^  ' 

■  state  but  New  York  where  they  wiD  1; 

continue.  Newspapers  had  been  uaed  | 

;  to  advertise  the  cigarette  in  almoil  > 
1  every  section  of  the  country  as  soon  | 

;  as  50%  distribution  was  completnd.  , 
The  only  reason  given  for  the  cancel!- 
I  tion  was  to  co-ordinate  the  advertis-  ^ 

!  ing  activities  of  the  company.  A  new  , 
I  campaign  is  planned  for  the  last  psH  * 
I  of  September.  Lennen  &  Mitchdl  t 
New  York,  handles  the  account.  r 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

“White  Elephant”  Sale 
A  Success  in  Texas 


By  WARREN  L  BASSETT 

IT  ISN’T  BRAND  NEW,  but  it  was 
worked  once  again  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  in  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  the  idea  of 
advertising  goods  as  “white  ele- 
jrfiants”  and  describing  the  items  in 
the  most  derogatory  fashion. 
Bluestein’s,  local  department  store. 
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"Whit*  Elephant"  ad  !n  Port  Arthur  News 

which  said  in  its  ad  "We  hate  to  sign 
our  name  to  this,  but  we  must,”  re¬ 
cently  ran  an  ad  six  columns  wide 
and  a  page  deep  in  the  Port  Arthur 
News  to  nm  down  the  merchandise 
it  was  offering. 

A  typical  listing: 

“Here  is  one  black  satin  evening 


to  develop  a  severe  case  of  occupa¬ 
tional  myopia,  better  known  as 
being  unable  to  see  the  forest  for  the 
trees. 

As  an  antidote,  we  would  like  to 
present  some  of  the  remarks  of  Harry 
Hall,  business  manager  of  the  Dothan 
(Ala.)  Eagle,  made  recently  at  the 
first  Alabama  Press  Institute  at  the 
University  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Hall, 
executive  of  a  small-town  newspaper, 
sees  the  forest  clearly,  and  is  able  to 
pass  along  to  fellow  advertising  men 
an  exceptionally  clear  view  of  what 
they  are  doing,  or  supposed  to  do. 

Mr.  Hall  speaking: 

Hard  to  Make  Profits 

“Making  money  in  the  newspaper 
business  today  is  becoming  an  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  job.  Production, 
wage,  material,  news,  selling  and  tax 
costs  year-by-year  show  a  higher 
trend,  but  as  a  whole  newspaper  in¬ 
come  has  not  matched  this  rate  of  in¬ 
crease,  if  it  has  increased  at  all.  There 
are  two  principal  factors  in  the  failure 
of  advertising  revenue  (and  that,  of 
course,  is  our  main  source  of  income) 
to  show  a  better  record  than  it  has  in 
recent  years.  The  first  is  unstable 
business  conditions  that  have  been 
with  us  almost  continuously  since  the 
economic  debacle  in  1929.  The  second 
is  the  diversion  of  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  funds,  formerly  spent  with 
the  newspapers,  into  other  channels  of 
advertising  media.  Since  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  much  immediate  change 
for  the  better  in  either  of  these  situ¬ 
ations  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  becom- 


sleeve.  When  television  enables  radio 
to  add  sight  to  sound  it  will  produce 
a  most  effective  combination  that  is 
going  to  be  difficult  for  an  advertiser 
to  turn  down. 

“Looking  the  facts  straight  in  the 
face  (and  it  is  foolish  to  do  otherwise) 

I  think  we  might  as  well  admit  that  we 
are  sitting  in  chairs  not  quite  so  com¬ 
fortable  and  easy  and  secure  as  the 
newspaper  industry  once  provided 
for  its  intelligent  and  diligent  work¬ 
men.  Already  the  bell  has  tolled  for 
some  several  hundred  newspapers 
forced  to  give  up  the  struggle.  Well 
— what’s  to  be  done  about  it?  If  un¬ 
stable  business  conditions  and  flour¬ 
ishing  competition  are  to  continue  to 
be  our  lot — what  is  ahead  for  news¬ 
papers? 

"Skak*  the  Bushes" 

“I  will  give  you  my  answer  to  that 
question  with  first  a  statements  of  fact 
and  then  a  statement  of  opinion.  The 
fact  is  this:  We  have  simply  got  to 
call  a  halt  to  the  rise  in  expenses,  and 
make  every  single  outgoing  dollar 
carry  its  proportionate  weight  in  pull¬ 
ing  the  necessary  load — and  further¬ 
more  we  have  simply  got  to  go  out  and 
‘shake  the  bushes’  for  additional  rev¬ 
enue — from  both  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“There  are  three  basic  factors  in¬ 
volved  in  a  good  job  of  selling  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Please  note  that  I 
say  good.  By  that  I  mean  getting 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  maximum 
potentiality  of  your  possibilities.  If 
you  are  selling  $50,000  worth  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  50-to-60  thousand  dollar 
market  you  are  doing  a  good  job. 
But  if  you  are  selling  $100,000  worth 
of  advertising  in  a  market  that  would 
support  and  justify  $200,000  it  stands 
to  reason  you  are  NOT  doing  a  very 
good  job. 

“Let’s  have  a  look  at  these  three 
basic  factors.  First,  the  desire  to 
serve.  Second,  a  good  product.  Third, 
a  good  personnel  to  sell  both  the  prod- 


munity  is  a  newspaper  sold  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser.’  If  it  pleases  the  reading 
public  it’s  dollars  to  doughnuts  that 
it  will  please  the  advertiser  too. 

"The  editorial,  news  and  feature 
content  of  a  newspaper  supplies  the 
reader  traffic  that  makes  or  breaks 
the  usefulness  of  its  advertising  col¬ 
umns.  If  that  content  is  what  it 
should  be  your  newspaper  has 
achieved  influence,  prestige  and  lead¬ 
ership  in  your  community.  It  is  ad¬ 
mired  and  respected.  It  is  eagerly 
awaited  by  all  the  family.  And  those 
are  qualities  which  an  alert  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  can  easily  translate  into  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents. 

“Having  a  good  newspaper  EQUIPS 
an  advertising  salesman  with  con¬ 
fidence.  He  is  proud  of  what  he  sells 
— and  therefore  able  to  do  a  better 
job  of  it! 

“There  should  be  enough  men  in 
your  advertising  department  to  en¬ 
able  you  to  make  a  definite  assign¬ 
ment  of  every  single  business  account 
in  your  town  whom  you  think  ad¬ 
vertising  might  benefit.  It’s  what  is 
sometimes  known  as  ‘shaking  the 
bushes’  but  it  is  a  system  that  pays 
off  at  the  boxoffice.  It  provides  some 
degree  of  advertising  service  to  all. 
It  develops  new  accounts.  It  increases 
your  advertising  sales. 

Atsi9ii  All  Accovats 

“Definite  responsibility  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  every  business  firm  should 
be  assigned.  Charged  with  that  re¬ 
sponsibility  the  average  solicitor,  if  he 
is  worth  his  keep,  will  give  the  ac¬ 
count  more  attention.  It  is  a  good 
idea  to  help  him  keep  his  mind  on 
his  assignments  by  maintaining  a 
month-by-month  linage  chart  on 
every  advertiser.  This  affords  ready 
comparisons  both  in  relation  to  the 
increase  or  decrease  in  each  account, 
and  also  in  relation  to  the  efforts  of 
the  other  solicitors.  If  you  go  further 
than  that  and  make  something  of  a 
game  of  the  whole  thing  you  draw 


uct  and  that  desire  to  serve.  You  can  the  fire  of  competition  from  the  mem- 


dre«  that  has  all  the  ^auty  and  ap-  sell  some  advertising  with  only  one  bers  of  your  sales  staff  which  can  very 

Sly  "L'sO^nd^inTended^or  a  SJe  in  order  and  prepLe  for  even  more  actors-ony  one  of  them  (and  e^ily  be  a  wholesome  and  healthy 

Mfiy  $49.50  and  intended  for  a  size  P  Lnagement,  enter-  ^  of  newspapers  get  by  wiA  only  thing  for  all  concerned.  We  have 

J  11  J  X*  one.)  You  can  do  a  still  better  lob 

“You  might  make  a  snazzy  hammock  with  two.  But  to  even  get  within 


out  of  it  at  $3.” 

Another: 

“Such  jewelry!  Buy  a  bracelet  and 
give  it  to  Rover  for  a  dog  collar!  He’ll 
prcbably  claw  himself  to  death.  There 
are  also  necklaces,  clips,  and  pins  you 
wouldn't  be  caught  dead  with.  May¬ 
be  someone  will  want  them,  how¬ 
ever,  at  half-price.” 

Sectional  headings  over  the  prod¬ 
uct  listing  ran  like  this: 

“Mezzanine  Floor  Relics.” 

“Girls’  Department  Fizzles,”  “Boys’ 
Shop  Flops." 

“Men’s  Merchandise  Mistakes. 

“Center  Aisle  Flops.” 

“Stone  Age  Costumes,  Main  Floor 
Ready-To- W  ear.” 

We  queried  Frank  Bluestein,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  store,  asking  the  results 
of  the  copy,  and  we  learn  that  the  ad 
moved  all  the  merchandise  listed. 

“It  brought  more  favorable  pub- 


than  we  have  had  to  face  in  the  past 
— as  tough  as  we  might  have  thought 
those  trials  were. 

“Certainly  there  is  none  here  who 
can  face  the  immediate  economic  fu¬ 
ture  of  this  state  and  this  nation  with 
any  comfortable  degree  of  confidence. 
So,  just  as  instability  of  business  has 
been  our  lot  in  recent  years,  insta¬ 
bility  will  be  our  lot  for  at  least  a  few 
years  to  come.  We  can  look  for  no 
great  relief  there. 

Caa't  l9aare  Radi* 

“Likewise  I  can  find  no  solace  in 
the  thoughts  of  those  who  say  that  our 
principal  competitor,  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing —  (and  we  might  as  well  name  the 
villain) — is  just  a  bright  new  toy 
which  advertisers  will  eventually  drop 
and  come  flocking  back  to  ye  olde  re¬ 
liable — or,  that  at  worst,  there  are 
only  so  many  hours  in  the  day  and 


'calling  distance’  of  your  maximum 
potential — (and  furthermore  to  stir- 
vive  as  the  principal  advertising 
medium) — all  three  factors  are  going 
to  become  increasingly  necessary. 
Let’s  take  them  as  they  come,  and  in 
what  I  think  is  the  correct  order  of 
their  importance. 

“THE  DESIRE  TO  SERVE.  That  is 
the  only  foundation  upon  which  can 
be  built  a  lasting  success.  In  our  case 
it  involves  the  recognition  of  the 
value  of  newspaper  space,  and  its 
ability  to  make  money  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser  as  well  as  for  the  newspaper.  It 
involves  its  use  as  a  valuable  educa¬ 
tional  and  economic  fimction  which 
has  bestowed  great  benefits  upon  the 
consuming  public. 

“A  good  newspaper  man  should  be 
imbued  with  the  ideal  of  service — 
service  to  the  merchant  whom  he  asks 
to  buy  his  ware,  and  service  to  the 


-  -  that  radio  will  finally  reach  a  point  xv,  w.,. 

licity  and  comment  than  any  adver-  of  saturation  by  virtue  of  being  ‘sold  community  which  also  must  gain  by 
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the  transaction. 

Matt  Have  Good  Prodact 

“Now  we  come  to  the  next  factor — 
a  GOOD  product. 

“I  have  frequently  said  that  as  much 
advertising  is  sold  across  the  desks  of 
the  editorial  offices  of  a  good  news¬ 
paper  as  is  sold  by  the  advertising 
department.  Of  course  the  editor  and 
reporters  don’t  handle  the  contracts. 


tisement  we  have  ever  nm.  Many  out.’  They  were  saying  both  those 
persons  called  to  advise  that  they  things  10  years  ago — but  radio  con- 
read  and  enjoyed  the  copy.”  tinues  to  gallop  to  the  tune  of  25% 

If  any  advertising  managers  have  and  35%  increases  every  year  since 
been  hesitant  to  suggest  this  copy  the  “worst  of  the  depression,”  while 
teduiique  to  one  of  their  more  lively  Editor  &  Publisher  reaches  for  its 
perhaps  the  Port  Arthur  story  blackest  and  boldest  headline  type 


will  give  them  courage. 

Antidote  to  Myopia 

POUNDING  the  pavements  day  by 


each  year  the  newspapers  manage  to 
squeeze  through  with  an  anemic  1 
or  154%  increase,  as  it  did  last  year. 
“In  my  opinion  radio  broadcast  ad- 


thing  for  all  concerned, 
found  that  by  setting  up  a  monthly 
quota  for  each  of  the  boys  in  our  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  and  paying  a 
cash  bonus  for  making  it,  that  an 
extra  measure  of  interest  is  shown, 
which  we  think  has  been  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  some  very  satisfactory 
gains.  By  setting  up  this  ‘fixed  re¬ 
sponsibility’  and  monthly  comparisons 
of  every  local  account  you  throw  down 
the  gauntlet  of  a  challenge  that  should 
draw  the  best  efforts  of  your  adver¬ 
tising  staff. 

“Look  around  your  town  for  a 
bright-faced,  smiling  likable  high 
school  or  college  graduate.  You  may 
find  him  clerking  in  a  grocery  store, 
or  hopping  cars  at  a  filling  station.  He 
hasn’t  a  better  job,  because  he  hasn’t 
found  the  opportunity.  He  may  not 
even  have  a  job  at  all.  But  he’d  like 
to  go  to  work.  You  probably  could 
start  him  at  a  very,  very  modest 
salary. 

Reader  Traffic 

“Train  that  boy!  spend  the  neces¬ 
sary  time  it  will  take  to  prepare  him 
to  start  selling  advertising.  Start 
him  off  with  small — the  filling  stations, 
dairies  and  drug  stores.  Perhaps  the 
classified.  If  you  have  picked  the 
right  boy  every  hour  that  you  spend 
with  him  will  yield  a  handsome  divi¬ 
dend.  He'll  come  along  faster  than 
you  may  think.  We  have  three  such 
youngsters  in  our  organization — 24, 


day,  meeting  many  turndowns  from  vertising  will  continue  to  get  bigger  but  make  no  mistake  about  it — theirs  22  and  21  years  of  age.  They  have 
prospective  customers,  the  average  and  better— and  furthermore  I  think  is  a  SELLING  job  too.  By  that  I  been  selling  advertising  for  from  six 
newspaper  space  salesman  is  liable  it’s  trump  ace  is  still  hidden  up  the  mean  ‘a  newspaper  sold  to  the  com-  (Continued  on  page  31) 
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Lecturing  a  Bonanza 
For  Returning  Writers 

Foreign  Correspondents  Get  Fat  Fees,  Heavy 
Bookings,  on  Nationwide  Tours  .  .  .  News 
Service  Chiefs  Cooperate  in  Arranging  Talks 


FAT  FEES  and  an  unparalleled  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  close-up  of  their 
own  country  after  years  abroad  await 
home-coming  foreign  correspondents 
these  days  in  America’s  lecture  halls. 

Lecture-goers  who  once  sat  spell¬ 
bound  before  lady-novelists,  long¬ 
haired  poets,  and  Yogi  experts  are 
today  demanding  and  getting  eye-wit¬ 
ness  reporting  and  authoritative  inter¬ 
pretation  of  events  in  Europe  by 
top-flight  foreign  correspondents  home 
on  leave.  And,  they  are  willing  to 
pay  for  their  hour  of  the  foreign  news 
reporter’s  time  to  the  tune  of  fees  that 
range  from  $200  to  $1,000.  Dorothy 
Thompson,  who  is  in  a  class  all  by 
herself  in  lecturing  circles,  is  reputed 
to  get  $2,500  a  lecture.  The  highest 
fee  in  the  business.  The  average  fee 
for  a  well-known  syndicated  writer 
is  nearer  $400. 

Popular  Speakers 

The  1941-42  lecture  season,  which 
gets  under  way  this  month,  sees  jour¬ 
nalists  more  popular  than  ever  before, 
in  general  the  most  sought-after 
speakers  in  the  field.  The  list  of  lec¬ 
turer-correspondents  is  beginning  to 
read  like  a  Who’s  Who  in  American 
Journalism.  Headliners  include:  Vin¬ 
cent  Sheean;  Walter  Duranty  of  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance; 
Leland  Stowe,  Chicago  Daily  News 
Foreign  Service;  H.  R.  Knickerbocker, 
International  News  Service;  William 

L.  Shirer,  CBS;  Quentin  Reynolds, 
Collier’s;  John  T.  Whitaker,  Chicago 
Daily  News;  and  Pierre  van  Paassen. 

Others  are:  Jay  Allen,  of  NANA; 
Wallace  R.  Deuel,  of  Chicago  Daily 
News  Foreign  Service,  long  in  Berlin; 
Arthur  Menken,  Paramount  News 
photographer  and  correspondent  for 
NANA,  now'  in  Far  Blast;  Tania  Long, 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Lon¬ 
don  staff;  T.  R.  Ybarra,  formerly  of 
the  New  York  Times;  Helen  Kirkpat¬ 
rick,  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News; 
Sheilah  Graham,  of  NANA;  Louis 
Fischer,  of  the  Nation;  Carl  Crow, 
formerly  Associated  Press  correspon¬ 
dent  in  the  Far  East;  James  R.  Young, 
INS;  M.  W.  Fodor,  Chicago  Daily 
News;  Edna  Lee  Booker,  formerly 
Shanghai  correspondent  for  INS;  Wal¬ 
lace  Irvin,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
Tunes;  Mrs.  Edgar  A.  Mowrer,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News. 

Foreign  journalists  who  are  now 
living  and  working  in  this  country  are 
also  in  great  demand  as  lecturers. 
Some  of  the  best-known  include: 
Mile.  Genevieve  Tabous,  former  for¬ 
eign  editor  of  L’Oeuvre,  Paris,  now 
writing  for  Critica  of  Buenos  Aires; 

M.  Andre  Geraud  (Pertinax),  for¬ 
merly  political  editor  of  L’Echo  de 
Paris,  now  contributing  to  NANA; 
Betty  Barzin,  Belgian  journalist,  and 
former  Brussels  correspondent  for 
Time,  Life  and  Fortune;  Rene  Kraus, 
former  Viennese  editor,  now  turned 
biographer  and  novelist;  Carlos  Da¬ 
vila,  former  Chilean  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States  and  long  a  promi¬ 
nent  Latin-American  journalist,  who 
now  manages  Editors’  Press  Service; 
Senor  Julio  Alvarez  del  Vayo,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  late 
Spanish  Republic,  who  was  a  distin¬ 
guished  Spanish  journalist  before  he 
became  a  statesman,  now  writing  for 
Critica  of  Buenos  Aires;  and  Helen 


Gin-Chiu  Kuo,  former  woman’s  page 
editor  of  Ta  Wen  Pao  (China  Eve¬ 
ning  News)  in  Shanghai. 

Glamor  in  Bylines 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the 
growing  popularity  of  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  with  lecture-goers.  There 
is,  first  of  all,  the  deep  concern  over 
the  war  situation  augmented  by  the 
feeling  that  the  censors  do  not  let  the 
correspondents  tell  the  whole  story  in 
their  dispatches  and  that  the  stories 
that  do  get  by  the  censors  are  some¬ 
times  tempered  by  editorial  polices  in 
the  home  offices.  Also,  there  is  glamor 
in  the  by-line  so  frequently  displayed 
in  the  lecture-goers  favorite  news¬ 
papers. 

Too,  there  is  the  vicarious  thrill  of 
first-hand  accounts  of  interviews  with 
the  world’s  great — dictators,  ministers, 
kings,  generals,  the  names  that  are 
making  today’s  news  and  tomorrow’s 
history.  Finally,  there  is  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  experienced  foreign  ob¬ 
server  is  somehow  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy  where  international 
developments  are  concerned.  Every¬ 
body  wants  to  know  who’s  going  to 
win  the  war,  when  and  how. 

When  Walter  Duranty,  for  instance, 
returned  from  Moscow  and  Ankara  on 
the  eve  of  the  Nazi  invasion  of  Russia, 
his  lecture  manager,  W.  Colston  Leigh, 
booked  a  coast- to- coast  summer  tour 
for  him  —  unheard  of  in  the  lecture 
business  which  is  normally  non-exis¬ 
tent  in  the  hot  months.  Lecture-goers 
wanted  to  know  how  Duranty  sized 
up  this  latest  move  of  the  Nazi  jug¬ 
gernaut  and  especially  how  long  he 
thought  the  Soviets  might  hold  out. 

To  be  sure,  Mr.  Duranty  could  not 
tell  them  much  more  than  he  had  al¬ 
ready  written  in  his  articles  but  it 
was  worth  the  admission  price  to  hear 
his  opinion  direct  from  his  own  lips. 

A  Nazi  PrizoRor 

Jay  Allen,  who  returned  recently 
aboard  the  West  Point,  is  already 
scheduled  to  tell  of  his  experiences 
as  a  Nazi  prisoner  in  France  to  some 
30  lecture  audiences  scattered  all  the 
way  from  Boston  to  his  native  Seattle. 
Audiences  are  interested  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  light  Allen’s  experiences 
may  shed  on  the  political  situation  in 
the  occupied  countries,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  they  are  high  adventure.  The 
fact  that  a  lengthy,  serialized  account 
of  them  has  already  appeared  in  some 
80  newspapers  throughout  the  country 
will  not  detract  from  their  thrill  value 
when  told  by  Allen  himself  from  the 
lecture  platform. 

John  T.  Whitaker  is  booked  for  some 
50  engagements  during  October  and 
November.  He  is  in  great  demand  be¬ 
cause  he  is  one  of  the  few  veteran 
correspondents  who  has  seen  the  war 
from  the  totalitarian  side. 

What  is  probably  the  all-time  rec¬ 
ord  for  number  of  lecture  engage¬ 
ments  in  a  single  season  is  held  by 
H.  R.  Knickerbocker.  Last  year 
Knickerbocker  between  November 
and  April  delivered  some  128  lectures. 
He’ll  hit  the  trail  again  soon  for  his 
third  consecutive  season.  Leland 
Stowe,  his  magnificent  coverage  of 
the  Finnish  war  fresh  in  everyone’s 
mind,  also  piled  up  a  notable  record. 
Vincent  Sheean  spoke  60  times  in  as 
many  different  cities  between  Oct.  7 


E  D  I 

and  Dec.  21  last  year.  Though  his  tour 
this  year  will  not  begin  until  January, 
he  already  has  50  speaking  engage¬ 
ments.  James  R.  Young,  with  13  years 
in  Japan  and  the  Far  East  to  his 
credit,  is  another  very  popular  lec¬ 
turer. 

Foroiqnors  Not  So  Popular 

The  foreign-born  journalists  are  not 
as  much  in  demand  as  the  home¬ 
grown  variety,  but  then  foreign  lec¬ 
turers  of  every  kind  are  much 
less  popular  than  in  previous  sea¬ 
sons. 

Audiences  recognize  Knickerbocker’s 
Texas  drawl  and  Deuel’s  clipped  mid- 
western  tones  as  unassailably  Ameri¬ 
can  and  they  are  eager  to  see  world 
events  through  their  eyes.  The  fact 
that  the  home-coming  correspondents 
are  all  strongly  interventist,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  majority  of  their  edi¬ 
tors,  as  revealed  by  a  recent  Editor 
&  Publisher  poll,  affects  their  popu¬ 
larity  not  at  all  in  even  the  most  rab¬ 
idly  isolationist  areas. 

Far  from  discouraging  their  corre¬ 
spondents’  lecturing,  some  foreign 
service  managers  aid  in  arranging  lec¬ 
ture  tours.  They  view  the  personal 
appearance  engagements  of  their  star 
correspondents  under  independent  and 
attention-commanding  local  auspices 
as  prestige-building  and  good  promo¬ 
tion  for  their  services  and  client- 
newspapers.  They  join  with  the  spon¬ 
sor  in  bally-hooing  the  event  and  do 
not  fail  to  emphasize  that  the  authori¬ 
tative  and  ingratiating  celebrity  in 
their  midst  is  one  of  their  own 
writers. 

Also,  and  this  point  weighs  heavily, 
the  managers  see  the  tours,  with  their 
long-time  exposure  of  correspondents 
to  middle-class  and  better-than-aver- 
age-income  Americans,  as  a  means  of 
helping  the  correspondents  keep  their 
perspective.  Editors  have  long  be¬ 
moaned  the  tendency  of  some  corre¬ 
spondents  in  the  field,  Europe  espe¬ 
cially,  to  forget  the  news  slant  needed 
for  the  readers  back  heme — the  things 
about  world  affairs  that  interest  Main 
Street  and  Suburbia  most.  Home-on- 
leave  correspondents,  as  a  rule,  they 
complain,  hang  around  their  own  of¬ 
fices  too  much,  don’t  see  enough  of 
the  kind  of  people  for  whom  they  are 
writing. 

6  Million  a  Year 

The  managers  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  today’s  lecture-goers 
are  just  the  kind  of  people  they  like 
to  have  for  readers.  They  are  not, 
contrary  to  popular  belief,  exclusively 
women.  Fully  40%  of  what  has  now 
become  the  approximately  six  million 
($6,000,000)  a  year  business  in  Amer¬ 
ica  is  derived  from  men’s  organiza¬ 
tions  and  a  great  many  other  lec¬ 
ture-buying  groups  are  dominated  by 
men. 

Lecture  audiences,  especially  those 
loudest  in  their  demands  for  eye-wit¬ 
ness  and  uncensored  reports  of  the 
war,  constitute  a  genuine  cross-section 
of  America’s  most  thoughtful  citizens: 
Town  Halls,  public  forums  of  every 
description,  university  students,  teach¬ 
ers’  conventions,  bankers’  association. 
Rotary  Clubs,  other  service  clubs, 
women’s  clubs,  Junior  Leagues,  re¬ 
ligious  groups,  etc. 

Even  more  revealing  of  the  mass 
mind  of  America  than  the  travelling 
lecturer’s  casual  contact  with  assorted 
program  chairmen  over  the  country 
are  the  queries  put  to  him  in  the  give 
and  take  of  the  question  period  which 
fellows  most  lectures  nowadays.  Most 
lecturer-correspondents  confess  that 
the  questions  asked  not  only  reflect, 
as  a  rule,  intelligent  comprehension 
of  world  affairs,  but  give  them,  the 
veteran  interviewers,  a  lot  to  think 
about  when  they  go  back  to  their 
reportorial  jobs. 


TOR  &  P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E:.|  ] 

Pa.  Ad  Conference 
Planned  for  Sept.  22-23 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  4— “Ho»  ^ 
get  the  advertising  with  which  t 
supplant  the  copy  that  newspap^p 
may  lose  because  of  the  nati«n 
emergency”  will  be  the  theme  d  • 
two-day  display  advertising  confer! 
ence  to  be  conducted  by  the  Penc.,- 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Aac. 
ciation  at  the  Penn  Harris  i 

Harrisburg,  Sept.  22-23.  ♦ 

The  story  of  the  impact  of  theJe.  - 
fense  program  on  retail  merchawjj  : 
ing  and  its  resultant  effect  on  ne*s.T 
paper  advertising  will  be  discussed  bt 
Hugh  K.  Duffield,  manager  of  Hairt 
burg’s  Sears,  Roebuck  store.  Tit 
same  general  subject  will  be  Ukd 
from  the  national  angle  by  John  p 
Rees,  merchandising  manager  of 
&  Ellington. 

C.  M.  Snyder,  Reading  Eagle-Tme 
and  Earl  J.  Gaines,  Pittsburgh  Pren 
will  preside  over  a  session  devolK 
entirely  to  round  table  topics,  *iii 
no  set  speeches.  Twenty-four  up-tc- 
the-minute  retail  advertising  qinj. 
tions  have  already  been  listed. 

A  session  to  be  devoted  to  natiooi 
advertising,  with  James  A.  Cravln 
Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader — Ecenv 
News,  and  W.  E.  Eysinger,  Bradjori 
Era,  presiding,  will  take  up  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  the  effect  of  FCC  rulings  ot 
newspapers,  agency  reports  and  hn 
to  develop  national  advertising  indit 
local  field.  Frederick  R.  Long,  (Dia- 
ter  Times,  will  give  a  report  of  a  sp^ 
cial  national  advertising  committK 
and  W.  Van  Person,  Williamtpor. 

Sun  and  Gazette -Bulletin,  will  repor. 
on  frequency  and  volume  discounts 

An  address  in  legal  and  official  id- 
vertising  will  be  given  by  Ross  X 
Blair  of  the  Pittsburgh  Legal  Jounui. 

At  a  Tuesday  luncheon,  Vergil  D  y 
Reed  of  the  Bureau  of  Census,  D^ 
partment  of  Commerce,  Washinpa. 
will  talk  on  “Census  Facts  and  News¬ 
paper  Profits.” 

■ 

Sparks  Named  Ad 
Director  in  Berkeley 

Appointment  of  Floyd  L.  Sparks  as 
advertising  director  of  the  Berltelq 
(Cal.)  Daily  Gazette  is  announced  bv 
George  B.  Dunscomb,  publisher,  lit 
Sparks  has  been  with  West-Holliday 
Co.,  Inc.,  newspaper  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives,  for  17  years,  during 
which  time  he  has  lived  in  Berkeley 

Simultaneously  West-Holliday  an¬ 
nounced  election  of  Paul  West,  Jr,  tt 
the  vice-presidency  vacated  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Sparks.  In  addition 
Robert  P.  Holliday,  president  of  tk 
representatives  organization,  advisee 
that  Ernest  Bosgieter  will  return  tt 
the  company  Sept.  15. 

Mr.  West,  son  of  the  chairman  « 
the  West-Holliday  organization,  hai 
been  with  Los  Angeles  and  Sc 
Francisco  offices  of  the  company  fol¬ 
lowing  seven  years  in  the  advertisia 
department  of  the  Phoenix  Ariawf 
Republic.  He  is  presently  in  charged 
automobile  accounts  with  the  Sc 
Francisco  office. 

Mr.  Bosgieter  is  now  a  master  ser¬ 
geant  with  the  U.  S.  Army.  He  starts 
with  West-Holliday  as  a  youth,  work- 1 
ing  first  as  a  stenographer.  He  he' 
now  completed  his  service  with  thf' 
250th  Coast  Artillery. 

NEW  N.  Y.  AD  AGENCY 

The  Empire  Advertising  Agency 
has  been  organized  with  offices  in  tk 
City  &  County  Savings  Bank  Build¬ 
ing,  100  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  f 
Officers  are  Harry  P.  Olesen,  presi-' 
dent;  Seward  B.  Olesen,  vice-presi-» 
dent,  and  Harold  J.  Shaw,  accoun:  I 
executive.  I 
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Guild  Agrees  to 
Discharge  of  30 
In  Philadelphia 

Strike  Averted  on  Ledger  . . . 
Arbitration  for  Any  Disputes 
Arising  from  Firings 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  3 — Retreating  in 
its  original  intention  of  not  consenting 
to  economy  firings  without  first  being 
given  detailed  reasons  for  such  dis¬ 
charges,  the  Evening  Public  Ledger 
unit  of  the  Philadelphia-Camden 
Newspaper  Guild  last  Friday  night 
agreed  by  an  overwhelming  vote  to 
avert  a  strike. 

The  unit  also  accepted  manage¬ 
ment’s  proposal  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  30  employes  for  economy 
and  reorganizational  purposes.  How¬ 
ever,  both  parties  agreed  that  any  dis¬ 
pute  arising  out  of  such  firings  would 
be  taken  to  arbitration. 

Maao9an«af'f  Jad9maat 

Prior  to  attending  the  meeting,  guild 
members  had  before  them  a  statement 
by  Robert  Cresswell,  publisher  of 
the  Ledger,  in  which  he  said  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  jeopardize  the  job 
security  clause,  but  nevertheless 
strongly  insisted  that  final  judgment 
on  firings  for  reorganizational  reasons 
must  necessarily  rest  with  manage¬ 
ment  and  not  with  the  union. 

Attendance  at  the  meeting  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  Ledger 
unit.  Eorroa  &  Pitblisheb  learned 
that  several  editorial  members  were 
present  at  a  guild  meeting  for  the 
first  time.  Another  highlight  was  the 
fact  that  many  city  room  employes 
who  previously  had  not  manifested 
much  interest  in  guild  affairs  showed 
up  in  greater  numbers  in  an  effort  to 
urge  moderation  in  the  unit’s  actions. 

The  vote,  according  to  an  official 
guild  count,  was  116  to  44. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  settlement, 
management  does  not  have  to  submit 
in  advance  the  names  of  members 
whom  it  desires  to  discharge.  The 
guild  had  repeatedly  said  that  it 
might  consent  to  such  firings  if  it 
was  given  detailed  reasons  for  such 
action. 

Management  inferred  very  strongly 
that  such  a  procedure  would  abrogate 
the  right  to  conduct  its  own  business. 

A  strongly-worded  resolution  had 
been  passed  by  the  Ledger  unit  Aug. 
26  in  which  the  strike  threat  was 
made. 

Crettweirs  Statemeat 

Mr.  Cresswell  stated;  “I  am  con¬ 
strained  to  point  out  that  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  final  decision  in  cases 
where  results  may  be  conjectural  can 
not  rest  in  two  places;  in  the  final 
analysis  the  necessity  and  ^ective- 
ness  of  the  steps  proposed  in  such  a 
matter  as  the  reorganization  now  being 
considered,  must  be  decided  by  man¬ 
agement,  which  after  all  has  both 
experience  in  the  direction  of  newspa¬ 
per  enterprises,  and  also  access  to 
facts  and  figures  about  this  newspa¬ 
per’s  problems  as  a  whole,  that  are 
not  possessed  by  members  of  the  unit.” 

Mr.  Cresswell  concluded  with  an 
offer  of  a  preferential  rehiring  list, 
under  which  any  employes  who  lost 
their  jobs  under  the  reorganization 
plan,  should  have  the  first  opportun¬ 
ity  of  any  appropriate  vacancies  in 
the  staff  that  may  occur  for  a  period 
of  one  year,  and  that  in  addition,  the 
Ledger  would  create  an  employment 
section,  ‘‘the  best  effort  of  which  will 
be  devoted  to  securing  new  jobs  for 
those  who  desire  them.” 


OBTAINS  TRANSFUSION 

A  story  about  Frieda  Fgank  of,. 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  staphylococcus  sep¬ 
ticemia  victim  in  need  of  transfusions 
from  one  who  has  recovered  from  the 
disease,  published  in  the  South  Bend 
Tribune,  brought  results.  John  A. 
Chrisman,  28-year-old  secretary  of  a 
toy  manufacturing  company,  who  had 
the  disease  six  years  ago,  volunteered 
after  he  read  the  story.  An  Indian¬ 
apolis  man,  Charles  Veaver,  defense 
industry  worker  who  has  given  three 
transfusions  to  staphylococcus  victims, 
read  about  Miss  Frank  in  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  and  volunteered  his  blood. 
Many  offers  of  transfusions  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  distant  cities. 

■ 

OIL  AD  COMMITTEE 

Ralph  K.  Davis,  acting  petroleum 
coordinator,  Thursday,  announced 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  inves¬ 
tigate  problems  in  the  field  of  adver¬ 
tising,  arising  as  a  result  of  conserva¬ 
tion  measures  instituted  in  the  eastern 
states.  Members,  all  having  New 
York  City  addresses  are;  L.  T.  Kit- 
tinger.  Shell  Oil  Co.;  W.  L.  Faust,  So- 
cony  Vacuum  Oil  Co.;  J.  A.  Miller, 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.;  Harold  L. 
Curtis,  Shell  Oil  Co.;  Eben  GrifBths, 
Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Co.;  S.  M.  Birch. 
TTie  Texas  Company. 

■ 

SHOPPER  COLUMN 

The  first  nationally  syndicated 
shopping  column,  ‘‘By  Lines  by 
Nancy  Sasser,”  will  appear  Sept.  7 
in  32  metropolitan  newspapers.  Eleven 
advertisers  have  signed  for  the  col¬ 
umn  on  a  13-week  contract  basis.  The 
advertisers  are;  McGraw  Electric 
Co.;  Alex  Smith  &  Sons,  carpets;  Pa¬ 
cific  Mills;  Armand,  cosmetics;  Lek- 
trolite  cigarette  lighters;  Louis  Phil- 
lippe,  cosmetics;  Pepsodent;  Farel 
Destin  facial  creams;  Silex  coffee 
makers;  Pacquins  hand  cream;  and 
Kurlash  eyelash  curlers.  ’The  column 
is  handled  by  Newspaper  Groups,  Inc. 
■ 

MICH.  POTATO  ADS 

The  Michigan  Potato  Growers  Ex¬ 
change,  at  the  concluding  session  of 
its  23rd  annual  meeting  Aug.  28  at 
Cadillac,  adopted  a  resolution  rec¬ 
ommending  inauguration  of  a  con¬ 
sumer  pack  advertising  program.  As 
outlined  by  C.  H.  Chapin,  advertising 
counsel,  the  merchandising  program 
would  run  for  13  weeks  beginning 
Oct.  1.  Chapin  told  the  growers  that 
Maine  producers,  with  an  advertising 
expenditure  of  $6,419,  sold  665  cars 
of  potatoes  in  Detroit  last  year,  while 
Idaho  growers,  with  an  advertising 
budget  of  $6,033,  sold  935  cars. 


Reveals  Lincoln  Was 
Newspaper  Owner 

Newspaper  editors  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln’s  time  “made”  and  ‘‘almost 
wrecked”  the  Civil  War  President, 
David  W.  Hazen,  veteran  staff  writer 
of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  related  in 
a  series  of  seven  lectures  delivered  at 
the  University  of  Portland  on  “The 
Lincoln  Who  Walks  With  Us.” 

The  lectures,  recently  published  by 
the  university  in  a  66-page  book,  in¬ 
cluded  one  on  “Lincoln  and  the  Edi¬ 
tors,”  which  states  that  the  news¬ 
papers  of  Lincoln’s  time  “added  to 
his  cup  of  bitterness”  and  “did 
much  to  give  his  soul  the  few  rejoic¬ 
ings  it  had  in  trying  years.” 

The  16th  President  of  the  United 
States  was  an  ardent  newspaper 
reader  and  during  his  years  in  the 
White  House  corresponded  with  and 
sought  the  advice  of  the  nation’s 
leading  editors  of  the  time,  Hazen 
wrote,  adding  that  “one  way  Lincoln 
showed  his  wisdom  was  keeping  in 
close  touch  with  newspaper  people.” 

Hazen  told  of  Lincoln’s  disagree¬ 
ments  with  Horace  Greeley  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  and  of  the  way  he 
won  over  James  Gordon  Bennett, 
founder,  editor  and  owner  of  the 
New  York  Herald.  The  Herald  was 
given  much  credit  for  Lincoln’s  suc¬ 
cessful  bid  for  re-election. 

But  the  famed  emancipator’s  favor¬ 


ite  paper  was  the  Sangamo  Joun^  ^ 
of  Springfield,  Ill.,  published  today  n 
the  Illinois  State  Journal,  Ha^ 
stated. 

’The  fact  that  the  Civil  War  Pr*. 
ident  once  was  a  newspaper  ownr 
also  was  related  by  Hazen,  who  wrg|(  | 
that  “so  much  did  the  lawyer-polifi.  i 
cian  value  the  press”  that  he  p\#. 
chased  the  German  language  ne«|. 
paper,  the  Illinois  Stoats- Ameigt, 
published  in  Springfield,  on  May 
1859,  to  try  and  attract  to  hiimdf 
the  large  Teutonic  vote  in  the  stated 
Illinois.  ^ 

■ 

NEWSMEN  ON  TOUR 

A  party  of  Alabama  newspaper  nen 
this  week  went  on  a  tour  of  defeat 
industries  in  the  state,  lead  by  Lint 
Cecil  Hackney,  U.  S.  Naval  Resent, 
assistant  public  relations  officer  fot 
the  Eighth  Naval  District.  Hackiey 
himself  is  a  former  news  editor  of  ftie 
Birmingham  News.  In  the  pjitj 
were;  R.  W.  Kincey  and  George  Naftl, 
Birmingham  News;  James  E.  Mlk. 
Jr.,  and  William  Bennett,  Birminghn 
Post;  Leroy  Sims,  Associated  PrcR; 
Clyde  Ennis,  International  News  Se- 
vice;  John  C.  McCune,  Birminghm 
Age-Herald;  Ralph  Callahan,  Annii. 
ton  Star;  Horace  Hall,  Dothan  Eagit; 

R.  H.  Hudson,  Jr.,  Montgomery  Ad¬ 
vertiser;  Hubert  Baughan,  Alabou 
News  Magazine  and  M.  N.  Dodm. 
Troy  Messenger. 


How  to  Rtoeh  0  Poy  Roll 
of  $6,000,000  0  Wook 

BALTIMORE  It  Bif 
BALTIMORE  It  Booming 
BALTIMORE  It  Buying 

THIRTEEN  MONTHS  of  •cceleratinK 
defcnM  activity  have  acen  employment  in 
Maryland  defense  plants  and  defense  con¬ 
struction  alone  expand  by  45,000  to 
50,000  workers. 

They  bave  seen  total  pay  rolls  In  manu- 
factnrinc  plants  alone  mount  from  roundly 
$4,000,000  a  week  to  $6,000,000  a  week, 
and  average  wages  rise  from  $2S.17  a  week 
to  $31.32  a  week. 

—THE  EVENINQ  SUM 

_ _ August  1«,  2041. 

YOU  CAN  NgACH  THC  SALTHSONC  aiARKtr 
CFFCCTIVtLY  AND  BCONOaUCALLY  YNNOUgN 

THE  SUNPAPERS 
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To  Uncle  Sam's  tax  collectors  WorcetK 
workers  confess  incomes  for  above  ovir- 
age  even  in  prosperous  New  England. 

Individual  Income  Tax  Returns  Per  Thousand 
Population 


United  States 

.  .  .  46.6 

New  England 

.  .  .  63.1 

Massachusetts 

.  .  .  86.3 

WORCESTER 

.  .  .  92.7 

Worccttcr  topt  the  high  Mattachuscttt 
average  by  6.4  per  cent  —  the  Ncv 
England  average  by  46.9  per  cent  — 
the  U.  S.  average  by  99.9  per  cent. 

Figures  are  from  office  of  U.  S.  Collecicr 
of  Internal  Revenue,  for  year  1939.  Now 
National  [>efense  orders  boost  payroll 
and  spending  power  to  new  highs  i* 
this  rich  industrial  market  covered  by  The  Telegram-Gazette  oloo*. 
Population:  City  193,694.  City  and  Retail  Zone  440,770.  Telegroe- 
Gazette  circulation:  more  than  128,000  daily. 
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PAUL  BLOCK  AS  SOC  I  ATC  S  ,  M  ATIO  NAL  CCPOESCNITATIVrS 
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WASHINGTON.  D.  C 


OFFICE  OF  THE 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 


September  2,  1941* 


Mr.  William  B.  Executive, 

71  West  62nd  St., 

New  York  City 

Dear  Bill: 

You  know  every  now  and  trien  some  fellow 
writes  a  book  and  it  turns  out  to  be  a  best  seller. 

Gee!  Bill,  did  you  ever  happen  to  think  about 
the  newspaper  as, a  best  seller? 

Did  you  know  that  the  Washington  Star  prints 
the  aiuivalent  of  a  three  or  four  hundred  page  book 
every  single  day?'  Dp  you  realize  that  165,000  copies 
of  this  best  seller  are  sold  daily  and  Qunday?  Of 
course,  it  really  isn»t  any  wonder  because  it  con¬ 
tains  the  news  of  the  world,  and  this  being  the  seat 
of  Government  of  the  United  fcJtates,  practically  all 
the  national  and  a  good  part  of  the  international 
news  starts  right  here. 

Then,  in  addition  to  all  of  this,  we  have 
editorials,  news  commentators,  society  news,  women* s 
pages,  financial,  sports,  amusements,  comics,  radio 
listings  and  a  lot  of  special  features  of  interest 
to  everybody. 

I  don*t  know  how  many  people  read  the  Star 
every  day  but  I  suppose  there  must  be  somewhere  around 
250,000  to  300,000  people,  and  just  think,  this 
keeps  on  day  after  day.  Talk  about  your  best  sellers  • 
this  really  is  one I 

By  the  way.  Bill,  if  you’ve" got  any  adver¬ 
tising  that  would  be  interesting  to  these  people, 
the  Star  would  be  a  mighty  good  place  to  try  it  out. 
Don’t  you  think  so? 


Leroy  W.  HerronsMR 
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Gannett  Renews 
With  Guild 
In  Portland/  Me. 

AP  Re-signs  in  New  York 
.  .  .  Chicago  Guild  to 

Sponsor  Forums 

Following  negotiations  that  started 
last  May,  Portland,  Me.,  chanter  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  signed  a 
new  contract  with  the  Gannett  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  on  Sept.  2  calling  for 
a  flat  $2.50  weekly  pay  increase  for 
those  earning  $25  or  more;  and  a 
10%  increase  for  those  earning  under 
that  figure.  The  increase  means  be¬ 
tween  $15,000  and  $18,000  more  an¬ 
nually  for  editorial  and  commercial 
department  employes  of  the  morning 
Press  Herald,  Evening  Express  and 
Sunday  Telegram. 

The  contract,  which  is  the  fourth 
renewal  of  the  contract  first  signed  in 
1938,  provides  unlimited  sick  leave  as 
against  two  weeks;  three  weeks’  paid 
vacation  for  those  with  the  com¬ 
pany  10  years  or  more;  a  pension 
provision;  severance  pay  up  to  24 
weeks  after  12  years’  employment;  the 
five-day,  40-hour  week;  and  a  mili¬ 
tary  clause  guaranteeing  jobs  upon 
return  from  military  service. 

The  weekly  pay  raise  was  made 
retroactive  to  July  10.  The  contract 
is  to  run  one  year  as  of  June  1.  Under 
the  new  contract  reporters  with  four 
years’  service  receive  a  minimum  of 
$42  weekly;  copy  desk  men  with 
three  years,  a  minimum  of  $43,  plus 
five  per  cent  extra  for  the  night  side. 

AP  Renews  With  Guild 

THE  Associated  Press  Sept.  3  renewed 

its  contract  with  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York  for  one  year, 
retroactive  to  Aug.  30.  Covering  ap¬ 
proximately  350  employes  in  the  New 
York  offices,  the  contract  contains  a 
clause  permitting  reopening  by  either 
party  for  negotiations  on  wages  and 
hours  after  six  months.  It  also  con¬ 
tains  a  military  service  clause  guar¬ 
anteeing  jobs.  The  last  contract  was 
signed  April  1,  1940. 

San  Jose  Doily  Signs 

BUSINESS,  advertising  and  editorial 

departments  of  the  San  Jose  (Cal.) 
Mercury  Herald  were  affected  by  a 
guild  agreement  recently  signed  after 
negotiations  with  the  publishers. 
Representing  the  guild  were  Charles 
L.  Irvine,  executive  secretary,  San 
Francisco-Oakland  Guild,  and  Steve 
Murdock,  president  of  the  local,  a 
Mercury  Herald  reporter.  A 
guild  shop,  pay  raises  described  as 
totaling  $10,500  annually  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  five-day  week  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  department  were  among  features. 


DO  YOU  KNOW? 

A  DVERTISERS  placed 
far  more  display  linage 
in  The  Sun  during  the  first 
8  months  of  1941  (and  dur¬ 
ing  each  of  the  past  16  years) 
than  in  any  other  standard- 
size  New  York  weekday* 
newspaper! 

NEW  YORK 

*M»ndmy  thrmagh  Smtmdmy. 
Sourc*:  MWia  Records 


Sponsors  Forums 

THE  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild  will 

sponsor  a  series  of  forum  meetings 
on  public  questions  relating  to  jour¬ 
nalism,  beginning  Oct.  17,  when  Rich¬ 
ard  O.  Boyer,  editor  of  U.  S.  Week 
and  formerly  PM  correspondent  in 
Germany,  will  speak  at  the  Hamilton 
Hotel  on  “Inside  Nazi  Germany.’’ 
Robert  Andrews,  Chicago  Times  unit, 
is  chairman  of  the  forum  programs 
which  will  be  open  to  the  public. 

To  Work  For  N.  Y.  Guild 

THOMAS  MURPHY,  a  bookkeeper  in 

the  circulation  department  of  the 
New  York  Times,  Sept.  1  was  granted 
a  six  weeks’  leave-of-absence  to  work 
with  negotiators  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  Guild  of  New  York  who 
shortly  will  meet  with  the  Times  man¬ 
agement  to  work  out  a  guild  contract 
for  editorial  department  employes. 
Murphy  is  being  paid  by  the  local 
guild. 

■ 

Field  Backs  Opinion 
Research  Group 

Establishment  of  a  National  Opinion 
Research  Center  at  the  University  of 
Denver  was  announced  Sept.  2.  It 
is  being  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
University  and  the  (Marshall)  Field 
Foundation,  Inc.,  of  New  York.  As 
listed  in  the  announcement,  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  new  center  are  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  first  non-profit,  non-com- 
mcrcial  organization  to  measure  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  in  the  U.  S,,  to  make  avail¬ 
able  to  officials,  legislators  and  non¬ 
profit  organizations  a  staff  of  experts 
in  public  opinion  measurement,  to 
analyze  and  review  the  results  of  other 
surveys,  to  discover,  perfect  and  test 
new  methods  and  techniques  for  the 
management  of  public  opinion  and  to 
provide  the  university  with  a  new 
graduate  department  devoted  to  the 
new  science  of  public  opinion  meas¬ 
urement. 

Harry  H.  Field,  who  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Dr.  George  Gallup  for  six 
years,  will  have  active  charge  of  the 
center.  He  is  not  related  to  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  family.  With  him  will  be 
associated  F.  Douglas  Williams,  for¬ 
merly  with  EUmo  Roper,  who  conducts 
Fortune  magazine’s  Ftiblic  Opinion 
Survey,  and  William  Salstrom,  who 
has  been  associated  with  various  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  measurement  projects.  The 
center  is  being  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Colorado. 

Marshall  Field,  a  director  of  the 
Field  Foundation,  is  publisher  of  the 
New  York  newspaper  PM. 

■ 

HAS  lOOTH  BIRTHDAY 

The  New  Castle  (Ind.)  Courier-Times 
celebrated  its  centennial  recently  with 
a  130-page  special  edition. 


TTOluJi 


row  do  ijou 

sell  a  Sailor! 

Nmw  u  ummihm  *i|M  la 
tkit  aiaa’t  ttara.  “aayy  Mat” 
it  nta  aiart  ctaiaita  ttday. 
Parttaatl  at  On  anay.  tak- 
aia.'laa.  aak  ctait  laaN  katat  kat 
daukaS.  Tka  aMritlaM  a«aar«  aad 
aaaiaiUaiaaak  aartaaaal  at  anay,  aavy. 
aad  ataat  taark  aad  tkalr  faailliat  ara 
flat  acofla  tar  caitaaiart.  Tkay'ra  paid 
wa  l.  aad  tkay  ll«a  arall.  Aad  yau  taa 
aall  tkaai  ataetly  tka  taaia  aray  yaa 
eaa  tall  tka  awlarlly  af  Na«  Laadaa’t 
tkrlviat  paaalatlaa. 

Circulation  now  ovor  li.OOO  at  tama 
national  rata. 

Ifi  alwayt  "DAY-tima"  In 
towtkoaitarn  Connocticut. 
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ON  ARMY  PAPER 

Officers  and  enlisted  men,  all  news¬ 
papermen  in  civilian  life  from  six 
eastern  states,  mingle  in  one  “city 
room’’  to  get  out  the  Southeast  Air 
Corps  Training  Center  News,  a  12- 
page  tabloid  weekly  published  by  the 
Center’s  public  relations  office  at 
Maxwell  Field.  Montgomery,  Ala.,  for 
its  15,000  soldiers  and  aviation  cadets 
at  17  active  piosts  in  six  southeastern 
states.  Captain  Daniel  J.  Duval,  with 
the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star 
until  called  to  active  duty,  is  director 
of  public  relations  for  the  entire  Train¬ 
ing  Center.  He  is  managing  editor  of 
the  News.  Besides  Captain  Duval,  the 
staff  and  the  former  newspaper  affi¬ 
liation  of  each,  include:  Lieutenant 
James  Coleman,  “assistant  editor’’  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution;  Lieutenant  Haynes  Thomp¬ 
son,  rewrite  editor,  state  editor  of 
Montgomery  Advertiser;  Lieutenant 
Allen  Rankin,  Jr.,  feature  writer,  re¬ 
porter  on  Montgomery  Advertiser; 
Gus  Graydon,  makeup  editor,  state 
editor  of  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record; 
Frank  Grayson,  sports  reporter  on 
Cincinnati  Times-Star;  and  Carroll 
Teeter,  editorial  writer  and  rewrite,, 
bureau  correspondent  for  Tampa  Tri¬ 
bune  and  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger, 
m 

SCHOLZ  PROMOTED 

Arthur  J.  Scholz,  for  16  years  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Vineland 
(N.  J.)  Evening  Journal,  has  been 
named  business  manager  to  succeed 
George  C.  Ladd,  who  died  suddenly 
July  2.  Mr.  Ladd  was  part-owner  of 
the  Evening  Journal.  Edward  H. 
Ladd,  editor  for  20  years,  becomes 
managing  editor.  Gordon  J.  Hart, 
city  editor  since  1927,  is  now  editor. 

■ 

HEADS  SURVEY  GROUP 

R.  W.  Oudersluys,  for  eight  years 
with  Ross  Federal  Research  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  Hooper-Holmes,  Inc.,  has 
been  elected  president  of  Commercial 
Services,  Inc.,  of  Detroit,  specializing 
in  consumer  and  dealer  surveys,  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  polls,  radio  surveys  and 
other  research  projects. 


YOUTH  Oil  EXPBIKNCE! 


Exp«ritiic«— 

Intelligent  writ^  end  edit¬ 
ing  in  these  times  require 
solid  background,  experience, 
and  judgment — the  ability  to 
select  the  good,  discard  the  un¬ 
worthy. 


Yoyth— 

Eagerness  and  enthusiasm 
are  vital  to  any  publication 
today.  Coupled  with  ability 
and  intelligence  they  can  be 
guided  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community  and  the  profit  of 
the  publisher. 

When  employers  want 
pronqit  and  selective  service, 
they  write  or  wire 
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James  C.  Khxf*  Director 
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•  The  following  newspapers  have  added  AP  WIREPHOTO 
in  recent  weeks: 

The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer-Press 
The  Idaho  Statesman 
The  Tulsa  Tribune 
The  New  York  Times 


•  The  following  newspapers  will  add  AP  WIREPHOTO 
this  month: 

The  Akron  Beacon-Journal 
The  Scranton  Times 


NOTE;  AP  WIREPHOTO  carries  pictures  from  coast  to  coast  and  border  to  Gulf 
over  the  only  circuit  in  existence  that  is  leased  and  engineered  exclusively  for  pic¬ 
tures.  No  interruptions — just  photos. 
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Trends  of  U.  S.  Dailies 
Analyzed  in  Survey 


THE  COST  of  newsprint  has  assumed 

an  importance  “disproportionate”  to 
its  percentage  of  total  costs  of  news¬ 
paper  publishing  during  recent 
years  because  other  major  cost  items, 
notably  personnel  and  taxes,  have 
risen  sharply  in  the  face  of  declining 
revenues,  according  to  the  Newsprint 
Association  of  Canada’s  Survey  No.  7 
on  “Further  Trends  of  U.  S.  News¬ 
papers,”  issued  recently. 

“In  general,”  says  the  survey,  “the 
long-term  trend  of  publishing  costs 
has  been  upward  in  the  predominant 
item  of  personnel,  and  probably  in 
some  other  items,  as  there  has  been  a 
general  tendency  toward  rigidity  of 
costs  which  has  aggravated  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  diminished  revenues.  Almost 
the  only  chance  of  flexibility  left  to 
a  publisher  is  in  his  costs  of  materials 
and  this  brings  special  (perhaps  un¬ 
due)  emphasis  on  costs  of  newsprint, 
which  is  his  principal  commodity 
purchase,” 

More  Rigidity  in  Costs 

Newsprint,  the  survey  points  out, 
represents  something  like  one-fifth  of 
an  average  city  newspaper’s  total  costs. 
A  change  of  one  dollar  up  or  down 
in  the  prevailing  price  would,  there¬ 
fore,  affect  the  total  costs  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  only  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
or  less. 

“This  is  a  perfectly  accurate  and 
proper  calculation  but  its  logical  con¬ 
clusion  would  be  that  newsprint  costs 
are  relatively  unimportant  to  a  pub¬ 
lisher,”  the  association  adds.  “Such 
a  conclusion  would  be  incomplete; 
there  are  two  further  points  to  keep 
in  mind.  The  first  is  the  percentage 
which  newsprint  represents  not  of 
total  costs  but  of  total  revenues.  The 
second  is  the  point  that  almost  the 
only  chance  of  cost  flexibility  left  to 
many  publishers  is  in  the  costs  of 
newsprint  and  other  materials;  for  this 
reason  the  cost  of  newsprint  assumes 
an  importance  disproportionate  to  its 
percentage  of  total  costs.” 

Publisher  profits  would  still  be  at 
their  former  levels  if  other  publish¬ 
ing  costs  had  been  kept  similarly  in 
line  with  revenues  as  newsprint  costs 
were  in  recent  years,  according  to 
the  association.  Analyzing  the  gen¬ 
eral  trend  in  costs,  it  states: 

“The  newspaper  business,  having 
personnel  as  its  decidedly  major  cost 
item,  has  been  particularly  affected 
by  the  general  trend  of  recent  years 
towards  higher  compensation  for 
labor  of  all  sorts.  The  upward  trend 
has  taken  various  forms;  higher 
rates,  shorter  hours,  more  holidays 
with  pay.  It  has  affected  costs  not 
only  in  the  mechanical  production  de¬ 
partments  but  also  in  the  editorial 
departments.  The  publisher’s  prin¬ 
cipal  item  of  cost  has  increased  and 
become  much  more  rigid;  he  is  no 
longer  able  to  act  freely  in  reducing 
.staff  and  wages  during  periods  of  low 
business.” 

Wages  Up,  Revenaes  Dowa 

The  increase  in  average  daytime 
rates  per  hour  between  1937  and 
1940,  while  publishers’  revenues  were 
dropping,  was  3.9%,  and  such  rates 
increased  11.2%  from  1931  to  1940, 
the  association  says.  “Costs  of  news 
services,  wire  services  and  features 
are  said  to  have  increased  materially 
during  the  past  20  years,  partly  due 
to  their  extension  and  improvement 
of  quality,”  it  adds.  “It  seems  clear 
that  these  costs  have  been  much  more 
rigid  than  newspaper  revenues  and 
consequently  take  a  larger  percentage 


of  revenues  than  was  the  case  a  few 
years  ago.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  fixed  charges  and  taxes.  Increased 
taxes  have  been  hard  on  the  publish¬ 
ing  business  because  of  lower  news¬ 
paper  revenues.” 

Survey  No.  7,  with  numerous  charts 
and  tables  in  its  59  pages,  is  a  revision 
and  extension  of  Survey  No.  5,  issued 
three  years  ago  by  the  association. 
Its  analyses  are  intended  primarily 
for  Canadian  newsprint  manufacturers 
but  are  also  of  great  interest  to  U.  S. 
publishers,  who  rely  on  Canadian 
mills  for  nearly  70%  of  their  paper 
supply,  the  introduction  points  out. 

“Main  Points  of  Current  Trends” 
outlined  are: 

“Three  years  ago,  when  we  issued 
Survey  No.  5,  the  situation  of  the 
American  newspaper  was  by  no  means 
good.  Since  1938  there  has  been  no 
improvement  in  its  real  position.  The 
trends  which  were  unfavorable  three 
years  ago  (such  as  advertising  rev¬ 
enues)  have  become  worse.  Other 
trends,  which  were  comparatively  fa¬ 
vorable,  (such  as  circulation)  are 
now  less  favorable  in  relation  to  gen¬ 
eral  business  and  other  factors. 

Double  Cause  for  Ad  Decline 

“The  principal  downward  trend  and 
the  basic  reason  for  the  newspapers’ 
unfavorable  position  is  a  substantial 
decline  in  its  all-important  advertis¬ 
ing  revenues.  This  decline  has  a 
double  cause:  first,  a  long-term  down¬ 
ward  trend  of  total  U.  S.  expendi¬ 
ture  for  advertising,  (more  clear  now 
than  when  Survey  No.  5  was  issued) 
and,  second,  an  increasing  diversion 
of  advertising  to  other  media,  prin¬ 
cipally  to  radio, 

“Diversion  to  other  media  has  pos¬ 
sibly  been  accelerated  by  the  fact 
that  average  newspaper  advertising 
rates  have  been  maintained  at,  or 
above,  their  1929  levels  while  the  cor¬ 
responding  rates  of  competing  media 
have  tended  to  decline,  some  of  them 
substantially. 

“To  offset  the  loss  of  a  large  part 
of  its  advertising  revenue,  newspapers 
have  felt  obliged  to  increase  their  cir¬ 
culation  prices  to  the  public  at  a  time 
when  other  media  have  been  reducing 
their  prices  and  improving  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  of  their  news  and 
entertainment.  Daily  newspaper  cir¬ 
culations,  per  capita,  are  now  slightly 
lower  than  in  1929  or  1937  despite 
the  present  exceptional  demand  for 
news.” 

(Population  gain  for  1930-1940  for 
the  U.  S.  was  about  6.9%;  the  gain 
of  newspaper  circulation  was  6.1% 
daily  and  22.08%  Sunday. — Ed.) 

“Distribution  of  news  by  radio  and 
by  ‘news-picture’  weeklies  has  in¬ 
creased  sharply  during  the  last  few 
years.  Of  total  news  and  entertain¬ 
ment  purveyed  to  the  American  pub¬ 
lic,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  news¬ 
paper  is  now  supplying  a  smaller  per¬ 
centage  than  at  any  time  in  the  past 
century. 

“Probably  as  a  result  of  reduced 
newspaper  earnings,  many  American 
publishers  have  turned  to  other  forms 
of  publishing  or  to  radio  broadcasting. 
At  the  beginning  of  1941,  American 
newspaper  publishers  owned  or  were 
interested  in  one-third  of  the  882 
broadcasting  stations  in  the  U.  S. 
In  some  cases,  American  newspapers 
are  in  effect  subsidized  by  their  own¬ 
ers’  earnings  from  radio  stations,  news 
and  feature  services,  periodicals  or 
other  activities. 

“Most  of  the  unfavorable  trends  of 


the  newspaper  business  show  no  signs 
of  slowing  down,  still  less  of  stopping. 
It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  be  optimis¬ 
tic  about  the  immediate  future.  It 
seems  probable  that  these  trends  will 
continue  to  lower  levels  before  the 
present  downward  spiral  can  be 
checked  and  equilibrium  established. 

“The  prospect  is  not  that  the  news¬ 
paper  will  disappear  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  scene  but  that  it  will  not  be  able 
to  re-establish  a  sound  equilibrium 
between  its  revenues  and  its  costs 
without  a  further  contraction  of  ac¬ 
tivities.” 

Presenting  figures  of  total  newspa¬ 
per  revenues  in  relation  to  U.  S.  na¬ 
tional  income,  the  survey  says  these 
statistics  “indicate  very  definitely  that 
the  newspaper,  as  a  seller  of  commod¬ 
ities  and  services,  has  been  a  declin¬ 
ing  force  in  the  U.  S.  economy  since 
the  peak  year  1933  (not  1929),  and 
that  the  rate  of  decline  appears  to  be 
accelerating.” 

Ad  Ltvolt  Bolow  '23.  '37 

Newspaper  revenues  represented 
only  0.88%  of  national  income  in  1909 
and  stayed  at  about  that  level  until 
1919,  then  rose  relatively  much  faster 
than  national  income  to  a  peak  of 
1.49  in  1933.  The  1929  percentage  was 
1.35%.  In  1937  it  was  1.25%;  in  1939 
it  declined  to  1.23%,  and  the  estimated 
1941  percentage  is  1.11,  lowest  for 
any  year  since  1919. 

“These  percentages  and  their 
changes  may  appear  insignificant,  but, 
translated  into  dollars,  they  are  very 
big  indeed,”  the  survey  comments. 
“For  instance,  if  U.  S.  newspapers  in 
1941  were  to  obtain  the  same  share  of 
national  income  as  they  did  in  1933. 
their  total  receipts  would  be  about 
1,200  million  dollars  instead  of  about 
900  millions.  If  they  obtained  even 
their  1929  share,  revenues  this  year 


would  be  around  1,100  million  dollars' 

Advertising  revenues  in  194i  wjl 
still  be  somewhat  below  the  levels  of 
1923  and  1937  and  about  240  miliar 
dollars,  or  nearly  30%  less  than  k 
1929.  In  1929  newspaper  advertisiji 
revenues  were  1.0%  of  national  in. 
come.  By  1939  this  had  fallen  ^ 
0.79%  and  in  1941  will  be  about  0.70^ 

Circulation  revenues  represented 
only  26%  of  total  newspaper  rece^ 
in  1929,  but  their  share  had  increased 
to  36%  in  1939.  The  survey  points 
out  that  “if  higher  circulation  picQ 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  circulation 
the  ultimate  effect  may  be  further  ^ 
reduction  of  advertising  revenues  in 
the  downward  spiral  process.” 

■ 

MUSTEROLE  CAMPAIGN 

Showing  a  substantial  increase  over 
last  year,  Musterole  will  be  advertised 
ill  approximately  3,500  daily  and  vredr. 
ly  newspapers  this  fall  and  winer.The 
campaign  will  begin  in  October  and 
continue  through  the  middle  of  nest 
April.  The  ads  will  measure  from  R 
to  75  lines.  Zemo,  a  skin  ointment 
will  be  advertised  in  40  line  space  in 
SOO  papers,  beginning  in  October.  Dr 
Edward’s  Olive  Tablets  have  a  sched¬ 
ule  for  35  to  50  line  space  in  SOO 
newspapers.  Erwin,  Wasey,  New  Yori 
handles  these  accounts. 

■ 

NEWSMAN  MISSING 

Sergeant-Observer  Lothian  GeorjeJ 
reported  missing  after  air  operation  it 
a  casualty  list  issued  in  Ottar. 
Aug.  28,  left  the  Toronto  staff  of  the 
Canadian  Press  in  June,  1940,  to  jdc 
the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force,  aid 
went  overseas  last  March.  George,  31 
was  formerly  on  the  New  York  staf 
of  Canadian  Press,  and  also  was  viti 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph  and 
Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Statesman. 


THE 

SCRANTON  TIMES 

Scranton^s  First  Paper  for  More  Than  a 
Third  of  a  Century 

FIRST  in  NEWS 

FIRST  in  CIRCULATION 

FIRST  in  ADVERTISING 

Complete  news  services  of  the  Associated  Press — United 
Press — International  News — North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance — Wide  ^"orld  W  ired  Photos  and  the  largest  local 
staff  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

Vi  HEN  YOU  WANT  TO  COVER  THE  GREAT  ANTHRA- 
CITE  COAL  REGION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  YOU  WANT 

THE  SCRANTON  TIMES 

George  A.  McDevitt  Company,  National  Representative 
New  York  —  Chicago  —  Philadelphia  —  Detroit  —  BoMon 


PENDLETON  (ORE.)  ROUND-UP 

'let  'er  Sudf  SEPT.  10-11-12-13 

Each  September,  for  the  edification  of  thousands  of  visitors  from 
all  over,  Pendleton  transforms  itself  into  a  frontier  cattle  town  to 
stage  the  world’s  greatest  cowboy  classic,  THE  ROUND-UP. 

But  don’t  let  the  ten-gallon  hats,  the  lariats,  the  chaps  and  the 
rest  of  the  "scenery”  fool  you.  Pendleton,  like  all  other  important 
modern  cities  of  the  Oregon  country,  is  as  up-to-the-minute  as 
today’s  copy  of  The  Oregonian. 

Pendleton  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Eastern  Oregon  cattle  and  sheep 
country.  The  fabulously  rich  wheat  ranches  of  the  upper  Columbia 
basin  are  nearby.  At  Pendleton’s  back-door,  too,  are  orchards  and 
truck-gardens  galore. 

Pendleton  and  all  of  Eastern  Oregon  is  a  valued  part  of  The 
Oregonian  market.  The  quickest,  most  economical  way  to  put  your 
"brand”  on  this  market  is  to  use  The  Oregonian. 


These  amusing  little  fi¬ 
gurines  were  carved  from 
native  Oregon  sugar- 
pine  by  an  Oregon  artist, 
E.  B.  Quigley. 


THE  OREGONIAN 

'^More  than  a  city  newspaper;  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  region^'^* 

*From  the  University  of  Missouri  citation  to  The  Oregonian  for  distinguished  service  to  journalism 


! 

■ 

E  ] 

D  ] 

INEPTITUDE  DEPARTMENT 

N()TWITHSTANl)IN(J  llie  fact  that  the  Amer 

ican  Newspaper  Cluihl  is  up  to  its  neck  in 
factional  strife,  that  its  nienil)ership  lias  been 
jiractically  static  for  the  past  year,  although 
organization  expenses  liave  risen  sharply,  and  that 
other  problems  of  a  strictly  professional  and  cK-cn- 
]>ational  nature  alKuind,  the  (iuild  Reporter  in  its 
current  issue  finds  spac-e  to  devote  an  entire  page 
to  an  attack  ujxin  advertising,  the  bread  and 
butter  of  the  industry  Guild  inemliers  work  for. 

Perhaps  the  word  “attack”  is  too  strong,  for  the 
piece  de  re^iuttance  is  an  article  by  “.\n  .\nony- 
mons  Copywriter”  reprinted  from  the  August  i.ssue 
of  Advertising  Selling.  Written  with  all  the 
self-conscious  sprightline.ss  of  an  old  maid  on  roller 
skates,  it  recites  in  palsy-walsy  fashion  all  of  the 
old  criticisms  of  advertising  copy,  including  the 
particularly  horrible  thought  tliat  jierhaps  a  cer¬ 
tain  soap  doesn’t  get  clothes  three  to  four  times 
whiter.  It  asserts  (in  italics)  that  jieoplc  can’t 
lielieve  the  ads.  that  an  adverti.sing  czar  ought  to 
be  appointed,  that  “we  now  face  an  era  in  which 
an  active  social  conscience  must  become  a  prac¬ 
tical  business  rule.” 

These  jottings,  obviously  written  by  someone 
who  is  using  the  ideas  as  a  mental  teething  ring, 
does  not  particularly  interest  us  for  they  are  old, 
old  stuff.  It  is  the  Guild’s  prewcupation  with 
them  that  is  significant.  The  entire  publishing 
industry  is  a  refutation  of  the  blatant  statement 
that  people  “don’t  believe  the  ads”;  and  as  for 
abuses,  they  are  continually  being  exposed  and 
curbed.  It  is  true  that  .scent,  cxilor,  style  and 
other  qualities  continue  to  be  a<lvertised  rather 
than  exact  chemical  content,  etc.,  etc.,  but  that 
will  continue,  we  hope,  until  an  .Advertising  Com¬ 
missar  is  appointed,  which  the  writer  of  the  article 
would  undoubtedly  welcome,  in  an  arch  and 
roguish  way. 

To  buttress  its  pre.sentation  of  the  article  the 
Guild  Reporter  .sent  its  Inquiring  Photographer 
out  on  a  vast  survey.  He  turned  up  with  the 
statements  of  four  members  of  the  New  York 
Guild  .Auxiliary,  the  entire  multitude  of  whom 
ranged  from  snooty  to  bitter  alx)Ut  adverti.sing. 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  the  Guild  Reporter 
page  on  advertising  is  just  another  ineptitude,  of 
which  it  has  many  to  its  credit.  If  .something  new 
were  intro<luced  on  the  subject,  that  would  be  a 
c-ontribution,  but  the  rehashing  of  all  the  worn 
arguments  that  have  been  to.ssed  back  and  forth 
by  speakers  and  writers  for  lo!  these  many  years 
can  only  mean  that  the  editors  of  the  Guild 
Reporter,  or  those  who  hire  them,  have  a  grudge 
of  some  kind  against  advertising,  and  a  policy  of 
sniping  or  attacking  whenever  a  chance  presents 
it.self,  no  matter  how  minor. 

Or  maybe,  to  be  kinder,  it  is  just  the  old  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit,  that  fine  .selfless  urge  for  reform 
which  makes  i)eople  want  to  “pull  up  all  the  water 
lilies  and  plant  them  on  nice,  dry  ground.” 

We  would  be  very  happy  if  the  Guild  would 
spit  on  its  hands  and  .settle  all  the  problems  that 
now  vex  the  human  race,  including  its  own. 

We  would  be  happy — and  startled  no  end — 
to  see  .some  day  in  the  Guild  Reporter  a  page 
<levoted  to  self-improvement  in  the  business  in 
which  its  members  are  engaged. 

.And,  cynic  that  we  are,  we  would  very  much 
like  to  see  an  advertisement,  perhaps  by  one  of 
the  Guild  Reporter  experts,  offering  his  house  for 
sale,  or  his  car.  That,  friends,  would  undoubtedly 
be  the  model  truth  copy  which  the  industry  has 
been  waiting  for. 

To  our  mind,  con.sidering  all  the  ills  it  is  heir  to. 


Now  therefore  let  it  please  thee  to  bless  the  house 
of  thy  servant,  that  it  may  be  before  thee  for  ever: 
for  thou  blessest.  O  Lord,  and  it  shall  be  blessed 
for  ever.  I  Chronicles:  XVII:  27. 

the  Guild  again  emphasize.^  its  fatuous  .side  in  its 
sophomoric  snipitig  at  adverti.sing. 

If  it  has  abu.ses  to  expose,  let  it  cx|K).se  them. 

"A  FREAK  OF  PUBLICITY" 

.V  PHR.ASE  was  u.sed  by  Westbrook  Peglcr  in 
his  column  of  Sept.  .‘1  that  all  t<K)  few  tiews- 
paitermen  stop  to  reckon  with  in  dealing  with 
meteor-like  characters  flashing  acro.ss  each  day’s 
news  pages. 

Pegler  .s|K)ke  of  “a  freak  «)f  publicity”  throwing 
itito  natiotial  prominence  as  a  “tnartyr”  otie 
Private  John  Habinyak,  who.se  .sentence  of  10 
years  for  insulxmlination  was  (piickly  commuted 
to  three  years  when  the  stiff  verdict  "shcK-ked” 
the  public. 

The  columni.st  commented,  in  his  .secoml  blast 
of  verbal  dynamite  at  Private  Habinyak,  that  “no 
other  case  in  the  military  history  of  the  country 
has  arou.sed  such  motherly  .sentimentali.sm.”  Pegler 
.said  the  War  Department,  “choked  up  with  imlit- 
ical  alarm  at  the  bark  of  one  clamorous  Congress¬ 
man.  promptly  commuted  the  .sentence  in  a  tone 
of  voice  which  amounted  to  a  plain  repudiation  of 
the  officers  involved.” 

Pegler ’s  voice  was  one  of  the  few  rai.se<^  against 
Habinyak  after  the  .sentence  was  commuted.  .As 
the  columnist  said:  “In  all  the  comment  that  I 
have  .seen,  both  legi.slative  and  editorial,  on  the 
case  of  the  martyrized  nmtineer  at  Fort  Bragg, 
not  one  word  reproached  the  disgusting  young 
man  himself,  who  .spat  in  the  me.ss  hall  and  littereci 
the  fltK)r  near  his  bunk,  and.  as  a  final  offense, 
defiantly  refu.sed  to  obey  the  officers  who  had  not 
merely  permission,  but  positive  orders,  in  the  form 
of  military  laws,  from  the  United  States  Congre.ss. 
to  mmntain  sanitary  t'onditions  and  enforce  their 
lawful  commands.” 

In  the  light  that  Pegler  and  a  few  others  have 
put  the  case,  it  seems  that  con.siderable  editorial 
comment  and  public  .sympathy  were  .sadly  mis¬ 
guided  because  of  “a  freak  of  publicity.”  Habinyak 
jwpped  into  the  news  at  a  moment  when  extension 
of  the  time  to  be  served  by  army  .selectees  was  in 
the  legislative  spotlight.  Sympathy  for  thousands 
of  young  men  drafted  again.st  their  own  wi.shes 
crystallized  in  the  per.son  of  the  Fort  Bragg 
private  on  the  bare  charge  of  “insubordina¬ 
tion.” 

.A  point  well  taken  by  Pegler  is  that  to  humiliate 
the  officers  who  acted  again.st  the  defiant  soldier 
and  “commiserate  a  deliberately  filthy  and  dis¬ 
obedient  .subordinate  is  to  injure  the  .Army  as 
a  whole  bcxly.”  In  these  days  when  army 
morale  is  a  major  topic,  that  seems  to  make  sense 
to  us. 

The  Habinyak  case  also  reminds  us  of  the 
solemn  respon.sibility  resting  ujxcn  editors’  shoul¬ 
ders  to  delve  deeply  into  both  sides  of  defense 
incidents  that  are  likely  to  arou.se  false  sympathies 
or  dormant  antagonisms.  The  job  of  editors  these 
troubled  days,  in  their  efforts  to  see  that  jus¬ 
tice  is  done,  is  to  keep  the  public  as  cool  as 
jxissible. 


NEWSPRINT  WASTE 

IN  M.ANY  RESPECTS  the  ways  of  our  good 

friends,  the  British,  are  passing  strange,  and 
we  are  sharply  reminded  of  this  in  glancing  ovet 
the  .Aug.  15  issue  of  the  Manchester  Guarduui 
Weekly,  which  arrived  this  week. 

For  a  long  time  now  newsprint  has  Wen  sharplj 
rationed  in  Britain,  and  a  further  10%  cut  hai 
just  Wen  announced.  .All  of  the  new.spapers  ha\t 
drastically  reduced  the  numWr  of  their  pages  and 
limited  their  circulations.  The  Guardian  Weekly 
itself  has  Wen  reduced  from  .standard  to  tabloid 
size,  but  the  iwwers  that  W  evidently  have  not 
l(N>ked  at  the  tabloid  products  with  a  critical  eyt 
Nowhere  in  newspa|)erdom  have  we  seen  suck 
lavish  margins.  The  page  .size  is  17^4  by 
but  the  type  area  is  only  15  by  10.  There  is  a 
iy2  inch  margin  at  the  top,  1  inch  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  iy2  inches  on  each  side.  .Adding  the 
one-half  inch  Wtween  columns,  there  are  three 
inches  of  white  .space  across  the  width  of  the  page 
and  two  and  one-half  in  the  depth.  This  is  main¬ 
tained  throughout  16  pages.  In  o|>ening  the  ])a|)er 
one  .sees  a  gutter  white  .space  inches  wide. 
.At  least  43%  of  the  issue  is  rei)re.sented  in  margins 
and  white  .space  Wtween  columns. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  press  problem  encountered  in 
reducing  to  the  tabloid  size,  but  if  it  i.sn’t  here  is 
newsprint  wa.ste  with  a  vengeance. 

COMMON  SENSE  WON 

PUT  down  another  .score  for  the  editorial  members 

of  the  .American  Newsj>aper  Guild.  .A  week 
ago  when  this  page  went  to  pre.ss.  a  strike  .seemed 
imminent  in  Philadelphia  on  the  is.sue  of  the  man¬ 
agement’s  right  to  reduc'e  the  force  for  economy 
reasons.  When  the  issue  came  to  a  vote,  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  .se.s.sion  of  the  Philadelphia  unit  had  the 
Wnefit  of  jsretty  nearly  a  100  per  cent  increa.se  in 
editorial  memWrship  attendance.  The  .strike  was 
voted  down,  and  the  unit  decided  to  submit  any 
dispute  on  discharges  to  arbitration. 

We  don’t  c-onsider  that  a  defeat  for  guild  pol¬ 
icies.  It  is  a  di.stinct  victory  for  common  .sense, 
and  a  recognition  of  the  realities  of  new.s|)aper 
publishing. 

Editorial  people  are  probably  not  suyserior  as 
citizens  or  fathers  and  mothers  of  families  than 
the  librarians,  sukscription  clerks  or  adverti.sing 
.solicitors  who  fill  out  the  guild’s  rank.s,  but  we  do 
Wlieve  that  they,  by  the  nature  of  their  calling, 
have  a  Wtter  grasp  on  what  goes  on  in  the  world 
than  their  clerical  colleagues.  The  guild  [seoplt 
who  voted  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  questions  at 
issue  are  to  W  congratulated. 

PAPER  PRICES  STABLE 

.VNNOUNCEMENT  of  the  International  Paj)CT 
Company  that  its  price  for  newsprint  will  con¬ 
tinue  at  present  levels  until  .April,  1942,  is  a  com¬ 
forting  note  in  the  not  too  optimistic  situation 
that  newspa|)ers  face  in  the  next  few  months.  Pub- 
li.shers  w’ould  W  foolhardy  to  Wlieve  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  paper  price  will  W  continued  indefinitely, 
with  costs  of  all  other  commodities  rising. 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  look  into  the  use  of 
])aper  in  every  plant  in  the  country.  There  are 
wastes  that  can  W  either  eliminated  or  reduced 
to  a  sensible  minimum,  as  a  cushion  against  the 
day  when  paper  prices  will  follow  the  general  up¬ 
ward  trend.  .As  a  start,  we  recommend  that  the 
item  of  returns  W  carefully  examined.  We  have 
a  hunch  that  this  particular  item  has  gone  Wyond 
reasonable  bounds  in  many  shops.  It  is  one  that 
can  W  restrained  with  the  least  possible  damage 
to  newspaper  properties. 
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personal 

mention 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


mention  PAUL  W.  JONES,  state  editor,  Co-  KNOWING 

*'  lumbus  (O.)  Citizen,  for  the  last  _ | 

- 1  five  years,  has  resigned  in  order  to 

EUGEINE  PULLIAM,  president,  El  become  instructor  in  journalism  and  THE  Rev.  S.  W.  Purvis,  D.D.,  recently ' 
Reno  (Okla.)  Tribune,  and  Vin-  director  of  the  News  Bureau  at  Bowl-  completed  24  years  of  writing  ser-  j 
cennes  (Ind.)  Sun  Commercial,  and  jp^g  Green  State  University,  Bowling  nions  for  the  Philadelphia  Evening  ■ 


Green,  O. 

Cliff  F.  Sandahl,  regional  represen¬ 
tative  for  the  Associated  Press  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  the  Nebraska 
area,  underwent  an  appendectomy  at 
Bryan  Memorial  Hospital  at  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  last  week. 

Knox  Pitts,  associate  editor,  Shel- 
byville  (Tenn.)  Gazette,  has  resumed 
that  position  after  resigning  as  public 
relations  officer  of  the  State  Planning 
Commission  at  Nashville. 

Brad  Byrd,  formerly  for  25  years 
on  the  Atlanta  Journal  editorial  staff, 
has  been  made  lieutenant  colonel  on 


Rev,  S.  W.  Purvis 


Bulletin  despite 
a  serious  illness.  | 
Dr.  Purvis  is  not 
a  regular  staff 
member  of  the  j 
Bulletin,  but  true  | 
to  news  paper 
tradition,  he  has 
never  missed  a 
deadline.  When 
his  illness  be¬ 
came  more  seri¬ 
ous  recently,  he 
wrote  enough 
sermons  to  keep 
the  weekly  col- 


“For 

2  months 
readers 
clamored 
to  have 
it  back” 


the  staff  of  Florida  Governor  S.  L.  umn  going  for  a  while.  In  addition  to 
Holland.  Byrd  moved  to  Sanford,  his  sermon,  he  also  writes  a  feature. 


Fla.,  in  1938. 


“Uncommon  Commonplace,”  which  is 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eu9ene  Pulliam 


Sydney  E.  Newbold,  head  of  the  art  used  on  the  editorial  page, 
department  for  Richmond  Newspapers,  Bom  in  New  York  City,  Nov.  21,  [ 
Inc.,  has  recently  completed  a  portrait  1867,  he  went  to  Philadelphia  when 
of  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull,  be  was  five  years  old,  attended  the  | 
executed  on  commission  from  the  public  schools  there  and  later  at- 1 
State  Department  head.  Newbold  also  tended  Dickson  College,  from  which 


Mrs.  Yosemite  Valley  Mrs.  Hull  in  a  companion  be  was  graduated  in  1897.  His  first 

where  Mr.  Pulliam  is  recuperating  pQj-trait.  churcb  was  at  Williamville,  N.  Y.  For  | 


fcllowmg  a  recent  operation.  ^  Roberts,  rewrite  man,  Philadel-  Pastor  of  the 

'  phia  Record,  has  resigned  to  join  the  M.  E.  Church,  at  Phila- 

San  Ra/ael  (Cal.)  Independent,  now  Philadelphia  Evening  Bui-  delpbia.  He  does  not  have  a  pastorate 

a  member  of  the  California  State  Per-  Jetin  in  a  similar  capacity.  present  and  in  recent  years  has 

sonnel  Board,  was  successful  bidder  n  ,  n  ..  ^  ..i_  been  devoting  most  of  his  time  to 

for  ownership  of  the  Coast  Banker,  Paula  Patterson,  for  32  years  with 


sonnel  Board,  was  successful  bidder 
for  ownership  of  the  Coast  Banker, 


finance  monthly  published  in  San  and  writer  of  the  to  visit  the  Bulletin  city  room  to  turn 


Francisco,  Aug.  25.  Person  page  of  society  news 

Major  Edward  J.  Gallagher,  pub-  tf?etke^M£^PrSso^^  and  always  stopped  to  chat  with  mem- 

lisher,  tooni.  (N  H.)  Ci.i-  “  prtote  life,  h.s  tf  hl'‘\^r'crnSl  fe 

w“h  'the  29th  bfennfel  Brookline.  .  suburb  ot 

,«t.  eeuventlou  of  the  Aneient  ^er  T'SesS^' Ar.U°Kfel,“'’4er  •»'lladelphi,. 

of  Hibernians  at  Concord  Aug.  27.  - 


J,  C.  ^acrest,  publisher  and  presi-  Dixon,  who  returned  to  Bos-  Leon  Trepanier,  of  Montreal,  jour- 

dent,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal,  ton  last  week  from  Hollywood  where  ualist,  advertising  expert  and  ex- 

was  pre^nted  with  an  honorary  played  small  parts  in  two  pictures  alderman,  has  been  appointed  associ- 
mOTbership  ^Id  plaque  by  toe  Paramount,  has  returned  to  his  ate  director  of  recruiting  and  special 

roln  Rotary  Club  at  a  meeting  held  photographer  on  the  Bos-  assistant  to  Major-General  B.  W. 

Sept.  2  for  the  many  years  of  men-  American  Browne,  adjutant  general  in  the 

torious  service  to  Lincoln.  The  pres-  »»  u  •*  u  *  j  t  Canadian  army. 

entation  and  tribute  was  made  by  Wesley  Mabrito  has  returned  from  t  „„  snnrtc  editor  Hartford 

Frank  D  Throon  nuhliaher  Lincoln  Houston  to  be  assistant  sports  editor  William  Lee,  sports  editor,  Hartford 

trank  U.  Ihroop,  publisner,  Lincoln  a _  p _ _  _ j  ronrant  was  oiven  a  harh^klnr  dinnar 


the  Boston  American’s  “Boston  After 
Dark”  columnist. 


Leon  Trepanier,  of  Montreal,  jour- 


(Neb.)  Star. 


of  the  Son  Antonio  Express,  succeed 
ing  Bill  Michaels. 


ton  Press.  Mr.  Evans  has  been  a  mem-  i 
ber  of  the  local  staff  for  many  years  | 
prior  to  coming  to  Houston  with 
Scripps-Howard  in  Oklahoma  City 
and  toe  Dallas  Times  Herald.  Gough 
J.  Palmer,  Jr.,  whom  Evans  succeeds, 
is  being  transferred  to  the  local  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Citizen. 

Guy  C.  Millard,  for  12  years  adver-  I 
Using  manager,  Bristow  (Okla.)  Daily 
Record,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  simi¬ 
lar  position  with  the  Chandler  News 
Publicist. 

Charles  Kondla,  with  the  local  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  New  York 
World-Telegram,  for  the  last  five 
yea^  has  joined  the  Gottlober  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  publishers  of  Concert 
Program  Magazines,  New  York. 

Harold  Couch,  of  toe  classified  book- 
hwping  department,  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Cituen  Patriot,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  circulation  manager,  replac¬ 
ing  Wayne  J.  Causie,  recently  drafted 
into  army  service. 

Beldone  Nyder,  for  12  years  a  mem- 
wr  of  the  s^es  service  department  of 
toe  Chicago  Daily  News,  is  opening 
his  own  studio  in  Chicago. 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


...5  MINUTES 


a  day  is  all  it  takes  to  read  the 
SHORT,  SHORT  STORY.  Brief, 
pleasant  interludes  for  the  busy 
reader.  Written  by  popular  authors, 
these  illustrated,  true-to-life  stories 
of  romance,  action,  suspense  and  hu¬ 
mor  average  from  1,500  to  1,800  words. 
.  .  .  for  samples  a»d  prica — WIRE 


N  --P.  J 


d  job  as  photographer  on  the  Bos-  assistant  to  Major-General  B.  W. 
n  American.  Browne,  adjutant  general  in  the 

Wesley  Mabrito  has  returned  from  Canadian  army. 

ouston  to  be  assistant  sports  editor  William  Lee,  sports  editor,  Hartford 


Courant,  was  given  a  bachelor  dinner 
Aug.  25  in  honor  of  his  approaching 


_  Ollie  Rosenhauer,  telegraph  editor  ^^rriage  to  Mi^  Melva  J.  Swartz  of 

Tn  TVio  'Riicinoae  Minneapolis  Tribune,  attended  ^  ®  Couran  s  city  »  a  . 

in  Ine  Business  Umce  annual  reunion  of  the  32nd  (Red  George  Haslam,  formerly  with  the 

-  Arrow)  Division,  famed  World  War  Milledgeville  (Ga.)  Union- Recorder 

CHARLES  J.  EVANS  has  been  made  fighting  unit,  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  and  the  Macon  Telegraph,  has  joined 
advertising  manager  of  the  Hous-  Aug.  30-Sept.  1,  despite  the  handicap  ^he  Georgia  State  College  for  Women 
ton  Press.  Mr.  Evans  has  been  a  mem-  of  a  wheelchair.  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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TARZAN 


Twelve  years  ago  Edgar  Rice 
Burroughs’s  TARZAN  first  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  newspaper  feature. 
It  was  sold  on  this  basis:  news¬ 
papers  buying  it  might  drop  it 
after  10  weeks  or,  if  readers 
showed  interest,  continue  it.  Sev¬ 
eral  papers  did  drop  TARZAN 
then — only  to  be  deluged  by  de¬ 
mands  for  its  reinstatement. 

This  was  in  1929.  Now,  in  1941, 
comes  proof  that  TARZAN  today 
has  as  strong  a  grip  on  readers 
as  at  the  start. 

The  assistant  publisher  of  a  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper,  which  discontin¬ 
ued  the  feature  in  June,  has  just 
brought  TARZAN  back — because 
of  readers’  protests.  He  writes: 

“Frankly,  TARZAN's  drawing  power 
has  amazed  me.  We  expected  some  pro¬ 
tests.  But  nothing  like  what  we  got. 

“Readers  not  only  clamored  from  the 
start  in  numbers,  but  they  have  kept  it 
up  for  over  2  months.  And  we’ve  run 
TARZAN  for  10  years. 

“Notable,  too,  was  that  so  many  requests 
came  from  parents,  with  the  remark  that 
TARZAN  is  the  kind  of  comic  they  like 
their  children  to  see.  So  TARZAN 
now  is  back  again — to  stay.” 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


PERSONALS 

Continued  from  page  21 

in  Milledgeville,  to  teach  social  sci¬ 
ence  and  journalism  and  handle  pub¬ 
licity. 

Bob  McDonald,  former  United  Press 
sports  writer  and  more  recently  with 
radio  station  KMOX,  St.  Louis,  hcts 
joined  the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe- 
News  as  assistant  sports  editor  and 
the  paper’s  station,  KGNC,  as  news¬ 
caster.  He  succeeded  Sam  McClelland, 
who  is  in  the  army. 

Ethel  K.  Ehlen,  formerly  with  the 
Detroit  News  and  the  Washington 
Post  and  International  News  Service, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  Theodore  R. 
Sills  &  Co.,  public  relations  consul¬ 
tants,  Chicago.  Mary  Duffy,  former 
reporter  for  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Sun, 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Every  Saturday  Sine*  1884 
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Cbicaco  Bubeau,  021  London  Guarantee  and  Aeei- 
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Facific  Coast  Advertising  Bepresentativet:  Duncan  A. 
Scon,  MBit  Building,  San  Frandteo;  Telephone, 
Saner  13U;  and  Pbilif  Bisseu.,  Western  Faci^ 
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and  W.  Raymond  King,  formerly 
sports  writer  and  city  desk  man  for 
Toledo  newspapers,  have  joined  the 
Sills  writing  staff. 

Richard  Kirk,  formerly  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News, 
has  been  appointed  public  relations 
representative  and  photographer  for 
tlie  $5,000,000  Voorheesville,  N.  Y, 
Army  Storage  Depot  project. 

Logan  Wilson,  former  feature  writer, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Press,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  head  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology  of  Tulane  University,  New 
Orleans. 

Prof.  J.  Willard  Ridings,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism  of  Texas 
Christian  University,  Fort  Worth,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  College  Publicity  Association. 

Miss  Deezy  Scott,  former  news  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
has  joined  the  publicity  staff  of  the 
Quartermasters  department  of  the 
Fourth  Corps  Area. 

Daniel  Whitehead  Hicky,  noted  poet, 
and  columnist  of  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
is  now  connected  with  the  finance  de¬ 
partment  of  the  War  Department  and 
stationed  at  Fort  McPherson. 

Lieut.  Walter  Brooks,  III,  reporter 
on  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  until  he 
entered  the  service  recently,  and 
Jeanne  Meagher,  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles  social  figure,  will  be  married 
Sept.  13  at  Juarez,  Mexico,  it  was 
announced  last  week. 

Mrs.  Richard  Sloan,  daughter  of 
U.  S.  Circuit  Judge  John  D.  Martin, 
has  been  working  in  the  society  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press- Scimitar. 

Warren  L.  Jones  has  been  named 
graduate  assistant  in  the  Henry  W. 
Grady  School  of  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia,  for  the  coming  session, 
according  to  Dean  John  E.  Drewry. 
Mr.  Jones  received  the  bachelor  of 
arts  in  journalism  degree  with  the 
class  of  ’41. 

Hillier  Krieghbaum,  former  Science 
Service  writer  and  United  Press  man 
in  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  bureau,  will 
talk  on  “The  Newspaper’s  Role  in 
Science’’  before  the  Sixth  Interna¬ 
tional  Congress  for  the  Unity  of  Sci¬ 
ence  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
early  in  September.  He  now  is  an 
associate  professor  of  journalism  at 
Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan. 

Charles  Chamberlain,  member  of 
the  Associated  Press  bureau,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain  are 
the  parents  of  a  son,  their  first,  bom 
Aug.  26.  Chamberlain  was,  until  re¬ 
cently,  sports  editor  of  the  Fort  Col¬ 
lins  (Colo.)  Express  Courier. 

Ben  East,  outdoor  editor  of  the 
Booth  Newspapers  of  Michigan,  re¬ 
turned  to  his  home  in  Grand  Rapids 
Aug.  28  after  a  three-and-a-half- 
month  Alaskan  trip,  bringing  with  him 
10,000  feet  of  motion  pictures  in  color, 
depicting  wildlife  in  Alaska.  These 
movies  will  form  a  basis  for  the  illus¬ 
trated  lectures  which  he  has  given 
annually  diming  the  winter  season 
throughout  Michigan. 

Ray  A.  Heady,  former  University 
of  Kansas  faculty  member  and  for 
eight  years  a  staff  member  of  the 
Pittsburg  (Kan.)  Headlight,  Wcis  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Rollin  Herald,  formerly  with  Acme 
TeleJjhoto  and  San  Antonio,  Lubbock 
and  Fort  Worth  newspapers,  has 
joined  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  (Tex.)  Herald. 

Miss  Ethel  Myers,  woman’s  editor, 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal,  was  hon¬ 
ored  Aug.  21  by  staff  members  with 
a  party  marking  her  20th  anniversary 
’  with  Ae  paper. 


Mrs.  Margot  Jackson  has  become 
editor  of  the  book  review  pages  of  the 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal.  She  is 
the  wife  of  James  S.  Jackson,  editorial 
writer. 

Miss  Mary  Margaret  Arnold  re¬ 
cently  accepted  a  position  as  assistant 
editor  of  the  Manhattan  (Kan.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Chronicle. 

Fletcher  Pratt,  military  expert  for 
the  New  York  Post,  who  journeyed  to 
Iceland  with  a  unit  of  the  Nor^  At¬ 
lantic  Patrol  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  described  his  experiences  on 
“We,  The  People”  over  CBS  Sept.  2. 

James  D.  Montgomery,  Jr.,  of  the 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette  editorial 
staff,  will  be  married  Sept.  14  at  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  to  Miss  Helen  Valentine. 

Miss  Ada  Marcia  Hoebel,  23,  society 
reporter,  Boise  Idaho  Statesman,  is  re¬ 
covering  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  from 
a  near-fatal  auto  accident  Aug.  26. 
It  was  necessary  to  amputate  her  left 
leg  above  the  knee. 

John  Melvin  Dorius,  Salt  Lake  City 
Desert  News  reporter  and  former  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  correspondent  at  Poca¬ 
tello,  was  injured  when  his  car  over¬ 
turned  near  Kamas,  Utah,  recently. 
Physicians  amputated  his  left  foot. 

Frank  H.  Roberts,  90-year-old-edi- 
tor  of  the  Oskaloosa  (Kan.)  Indepen¬ 
dent,  was  honored  with  a  dinner  in 
Topeka  Aug.  26,  by  the  Topeka  Press 
Club.  Marco  Morrow,  of  the  Capper 
Publications,  presided  at  the  dinner. 

Pat  McDonnell,  formerly  of  the 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  staff  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  has  joined  the 
Atlanta  bureau.  Tom  Bynum,  Jr.,  re¬ 
turned  this  week  to  his  desk  at  the 
Atlanta  bureau  after  a  two  months 
leave  of  absence. 

Franklin  Nix,  who  has  been  cover¬ 
ing  army  activities  for  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  has  joined  the  Quartermas¬ 
ters  construction  department  for  the 
Fourth  Corps  Area. 


They're  In  The  Army  Now 

LIEUT.  COL.  WALTER  M.  HARRI¬ 
SON,  managing  editor  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  on  leave,  at  his  request  has 
been  returned  to  the  45th  Division  as 
intelligence  officer  after  service  at 
Washington  as  assistant  to  Maj.  Gen. 
Robert  C.  Richardson,  Jr.,  chief  of  the 
War  Department  Bureau  of  Public 
Relations.  Col.  Harrison  was  assigned 
to  the  45th  Division  at  the  time  he  was 
called  to  active  duty. 

Howard  S.  Babbitt,  Jr.,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher,  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire 
Eagle,  has  enlisted  in  the  signal  corps 
of  the  United  States  Army  and  re¬ 
ported  Sept.  2  at  Fort  Monmouth, 
N.  J.,  for  preliminary  training. 

A1  Gough  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph  news  staff  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Arthur  H.  James  to  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Reserve  Defense  Corps.  He  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
Third  Regiment  and  will  serve  as  regi¬ 
mental  supply  officer. 

Morris  Siegel,  formerly  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  sports 
staff,  has  signed  up  as  storekeeper,, 
second  class,  in  the  United  States 
Naval  Reserve. 

Kent  Hunter,  military  writer.  New 
York  Journal  -  American,  reported 
Sept.  2  for  active  duty  with  the  U.  S. 
Army  with  the  rank  of  major  in  the 
specialist  reserve.  He  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  press  section  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Division  of  the  First 
Army,  under  the  command  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant-General  Hugh  A.  Drum. 

Lieut.  Allen  K  Settle,  former  Man¬ 


hattan  (Kan.)  Mercury  and  Kans^  i 
City  Star  newspaperman,  has  be«i  I 
assigned  as  public  relations  officer  d  t 
the  air  force  combat  command  witk  ! 
headquarters  at  Bolling  Field,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Jim  Furniss,  who  has  been  a 
ber  of  the  news  staff  of  the  Atlanti 
Constitution  since  his  graduation  froa 
Yale  this  year,  joined  the  army  re- 
cently. 

Wedding  Bells 

WAYNE  DAHLSTEDT,  night  po&t  ^ 

reporter,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Jounel 
recently  to  Miss  Bette  Crum. 

A.  Murat  Willis,  editorial  st4. 
Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader,  to 
Miss  Courtenay  Marshall  Jones,  of 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Aug.  22. 

Miss  Louise  Mackay,  former  slot 
member,  Richmond  Times  Dispatek 
and  now  society  editor,  Atlanta  Jov- 
nal,  Aug.  15  to  Capt.  John  T.  Carlton, 

U.  S.  A.,  former  Atlanta  Journal  dty 
hall  reporter. 

Richard  Tregaskis,  Boston  (Mam) 
Sunday  Advertiser  staff  reporter  and 
feature  writer,  to  Miss  Marion  Holmes 
of  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  at  the  Episcopal 
Church  rectory  in  Cohasset,  Mass. 
Aug.  30. 

John  B.  Lake,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  L. 
school  teacher  and  former  membo. 
Providence  Journal  and  Evening  Bd- 
letin  news  staff,  to  Miss  Frances  Rose 
Holdsworth  of  Andover,  Mass.,  at  St 
Michael’s  Church  rectory.  Providence, 
Aug.  30. 


GEORGE  A.  FISHER,  for  25  yeas 

circulation  manager  of  the  Su 
Francisco  Chronicle,  died  Aug.  21 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  divi¬ 
sion  circulation  manager  for  the  Sn 
Francisco  News.  Mr.  Fisher  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  California  Circulation 
Managers  Association  in  1923. 

Charles  Alanson  Carroll,  75,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Independence  (Mo.) 
Daily  News  for  40  years,  died  Aug.  25 
of  a  heart  attack. 

Edward  W.  Ely,  55,  veteran  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent  for  the  Atlantic 
City  Press-Union  Newspapers,  died 
Sept.  2  at  his  suburban  Margate  home 
following  a  lingering  illness. 

Edward  E.  Pidgeon,  75,  drama  edi¬ 
tor  and  press  agent,  who  formeriy 
was  one  of  the  best-known  publicity 
men  in  the  theatre,  died  Sept.  30  of  a 
heart  ailment  in  New  York  City.  He 
began  as  a  reporter  on  the  Brooklip 
Eagle.  Later  he  was  at  various  times 
drama  editor  or  critic  for  the  Ece- 
ning  World,  the  Evening  Post,  4e 
Globe,  the  Sun  and,  from  1921  to  1922 
drama  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Duncan  Curry,  a  pioneer  automo¬ 
bile  editor  of  New  York,  died  in  Lonf 
Beach,  Cal.,  Aug.  31  of  a  heart  attad 
at  the  age  of  81.  Mr.  Curry  serret 
as  automobile  editor  of  the  New  Yort 
American  from  1899  to  1934,  when  he 
retired. 

Truman  H.  Alexander,  49,  politici 
columnist,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Comme- 
cial  Appeal,  di^  Sept.  1  at  his  home 
at  Franklin,  Tenn.,  following  his  re¬ 
turn  from  a  stay  in  Honduras. 

B.  P.  Weeks,  45,  Kansas  and  Ne 
braska  publisher,  died  Aug.  24  of  > 
heart  attack  at  Marysville,  Kan.  Ik 
was  publisher  of  the  Marshall  Covnti 
News  at  Marysville  and  the  Fairbwi 
(Neb.)  News,  and  was  co-publishe 
of  the  Crete  (Neb.)  News. 
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SEPTEMBER  AD  QUIZ 

¥ 

1  •  •  .What  national  Comic  publication  has  had  the 

greatest  advertising  gains  from  January,  1940, 
through  July,  1941? 

2  •  •  .What  national  Comic  publication  has  had  a 

larger  percentage  advertising  gain  from  January 
through  July,  1941,  than  the  combined  percent¬ 
age  gain  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Collier’s, 
Life,  Liberty  and  Time? 

3  •  •  .What  national  Comic  publication  offers  adver¬ 

tisers  concentration  of  circulation  in  so  large  a 
number  of  cities  of  10,000  population  and  over 
that  it  becomes  merchandisable  to  all  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  outlets  within  the  trading  areas 
of  these  cities? 

4  •  •  .What  national  Comic  publication  is  patronized 

by  more  national  advertisers  than  any  other 
Comic  medium? 

5  •  •  .What  national  Comic  publication  delivers  to 

its  advertisers  that  important  ingredient  needed 
in  almost  all  successful  advertising  campaigns 
—“Dealer  influence?” 

¥ 
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^kott  “Takci, 

HEADLINE  in  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Republican: 

PASTOR  TO  MARRY 

MARBLEHEAD  GIRL 

■ 

THE  United  States  Navy  promoted 
publicity  for  its  enlistment  campaign 
to  the  n’th  degree  in  Kentucky  the 
other  day  when  Captain  F.  E.  M. 
Whiting  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  top 
ranking  officer  in  the  recruiting  ser¬ 
vice,  sold  its  plan  to  124  of  the  125 
Kentucky  newspapers  editors  in  atten¬ 
dance,  and  then  sold  the  Navy  itself 
to  the  125th  editor.  After  listening 
to  Captain  Whiting’s  talk,  J.  D.  Embry, 
23,  managing  editor,  Munfordville 
(Ky.)  Hart  County  News,  stepped  for¬ 
ward  and  enlisted.  Elmbry  explained 
he  got  so  interested  in  what  the  Navy 
has  to  offer,  he  thought  he  might  just 
as  well  take  a  try  at  it. 

■ 

WE  ARE  very  sorry. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Gabriel  who  is  ill  is 
not  so  well. — Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post. 

■ 

NEWS  from  Texas  as  reported  in 
Marshall  News-Messenger: 

MAN  ACQUITTED 
OF  KILLING  NEGRO 
IN  TWO  MINUTES 
■ 

THE  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Ex¬ 
aminer  society  editor’s  heart  almost 
missed  a  beat  when  she  read:  “The 
young  lady  who  was  going  to  be  mar¬ 
ried,  spent  three  months  getting  her 
torso  ready.” 

■ 

Editor  &  Pi  blisher  will  pay  $2.00  for  each 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Thi>se 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


JAMES  TO  L.  A. 

Sidney  James,  chief  of  the  Chicago 
bureau  of  Time  magazine,  is  being 
transferred  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  ef¬ 
fective  Sept.  6.  when  he  will  assume 
charge  of  Time-Li/e-Fortune’s  West 
Coast  bureau,  with  headquarters  in 
Beverly  Hills,  near  Los  Angeles.  He 
will  be  succeeded  in  Chicago  by  Fill¬ 
more  Calhoun,  formerly  in  Time’s 
London,  Rome.  Ottawa,  and  New  York 
offices. 


Labor  Federation 
Backs  Tribune's  Fight 

The  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor, 
through  its  official  publication.  Fed¬ 
eration  News,  this  week  declared  war 
on  labor  racketeers  and  lauded  the 
Chicago  Tribune  for  its  fight  on 
gangsterism  in  labor  unions,  referring 
particularly  to  the  anonymous  letter 
sent  the  Tribune  recently. 

In  its  special  Labor  Day  edition,  the 
Federation  News  published  a  front¬ 
page  editorial,  stating: 

“When  a  Chicago  newspaper  that 
has  been  conducting  an  expose  of 
rotten  conditions  in  certain  Chicago 
labor  unions  receives  anonymous 
threats  against  its  staff  because  of  this, 
it  is  the  utmost  concern  of  every 
decent  trades  unionist  in  Chicago. 

“The  campaign  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  to  spotlight  for  investigation  those 
who  prey  on  labor  has  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  every  honest  man  and  woman. 
No  greater  crime  exists,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  than  the  wilful  pilfering  of  the 
workers  by  those  to  whom  they  look 
for  help. 

“While  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  do  not 
always  agree  on  what  is  best  for  labor, 
there  can  be  no  difference  between 
us  on  the  urgency  of  driving  the 
rascals  from  the  labor  movement  in 
Chicago  and  everywhere  else.  In  this 
fight  we  welcome  the  support  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  or  any  other  agency. 
We  disown  and  denounce  the  type  of 
individual  who  is  resentful  of  it  as 
an  enemy  of  honest  labor.” 

■ 

Herron  and  Taylor 
To  Address  lAJ^ 

Colonel  Leroy  W.  Herron,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star,  and  Douglas  Taylor,  of 
L.  E.  McGivena  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  will  be  the  principal  speakers 
at  the  Interstate  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers'  Association  convention.  Sept. 
12-13,  at  the  Penn-Alto  Hotel,  Al¬ 
toona,  Pa.  Colonel  Herron  will  speak 
on  the  opening  day,  while  Mr.  Taylor 
will  make  his  address  the  following 
day. 

D.  N.  Slep,  publisher  of  the  Al¬ 
toona  Mirror,  will  make  the  address 
of  welcome.  A  board  of  directors’ 
meeting  is  scheduled  to  open  the  con¬ 
vention’s  second  day,  followed  by  a 
closed  session. 
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AUTOMATIC  TENSIONS 
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Color  Rotogravure  Presses 
High  Speed  Newspaper  Presses 

TO  MAINTAIN  COLOR  REGISTER 

Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  211  W  WACKER  DRIVE.  CHICAGO 


WESTERN  OrriCE 
Crocker  First  Nst'l  Bk.  Bldg. 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

EASTERN  OFFICE 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


FASm  SERVICE  FOR 
FASTER  NEWS! 


Today  tlif;  terrific  pace  of  news,  world-wiile 
and  domestic — requires  fastest  shipping  ser¬ 
vice  for  plates,  copy,  presentations — corning 
in  or  going  out  of  your  office.  That  means 
Air  Express! 


In  the  U.  S.,  Air  Express  flies  3  miles  a 
minute  between  more  than  250  key  airport 
cities.  Fast  air-rail  connections  to  23,000  off- 
airline  points.  Special  pick-up  and  special 
delivery  at  no  extra  charge  within  our  reg¬ 
ular  vehicle  limits  in  all  U.  S.  cities  and 
principal  tow  ns. 

And  to  bring  distant  lands  close  to  your 
office  desk — use  International  Air  Express. 
Regular  service  at  economical  rates  to  Can¬ 
ada,  Latin  America,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Austral¬ 
asia,  Philippines  and  the  Far  East.  Simply 
phone  Railway  Express,  Air  Express  Divi¬ 
sion,  for  service. 

‘FASTEST  WAY'  MEANS  AIR  EXPRESS 


Division  of  RAILWAY  EXPRESS 
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Someone  reserved  this  seat  on  an 
airplane. 

He  wasn’t  on  hand  when  the  lim¬ 
ousine  left  for  the  airport.  He  didn’t 
cancel  his  reservation.  He  failed  to  show 
up  when  the  plane  was  loading. 


It  is  thoughtless  at  any  time  to  be  a 
"no  show”,  but  today  it  is  unpatriotic 
as  well! 

For  an  empty  airplane  seat  may  mean 
lost  time  for  some  key  man  —  for  your 
government.  And  in  our  country’s  crisis 


today,  Time  is  Priceless. 

So  the  Airlines  of  the  nation  respea- 
fully  ask  you  not  to  be  a  "no  show”. 

The  minute  you  know  you  can’t  make 
your  plane,  please  cancel  your  reserva¬ 
tion  so  that  someone  waiting  may  have 


He’s  what  the  Airlines  call  a  "no 
show”. 

The  Airline,  because  he  had  made  a 
reservation,  "proteaed"  him  until  de¬ 
parture  time.  Result:  an  empty  seat. 

Several  other  people  wanted  that  seat. 
Some  were  business  men  on  urgent  de¬ 
fense  produaion.  Another  was  a  tech¬ 
nician  rushing  to  a  military  post  in 
Alaska  on  an  emergency  job.  One  was 
a  mother  trying  to  reach  her  son’s  death¬ 
bed  across  the  country . . .  before  it  w'as 
too  late. 


AIRLINES  ARE  LIFELINES  OF  DEFENSE -The  sched¬ 
uled  Airlines  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
completely  cover  "the  arsenal  of  democracy’’. 
No  two  vital  centers  — industrial,  naval,  or 
military — are  more  than  hours  apart  by  air! 


your  seat. 

And  if  we  can’t  make  your  reservation 
just  when  you  want  it,  won’t  you  please 
bear  with  us?  Remember  that  men, 
mail  and  materials  for  national  defense 
— your  defense — depend  on  the  Airlines 
for  swift  transportation !  Naturally,  you 
want  our  country  to  come  First! 


For  information  on  schedules,  fares,  etc.,  to  any  point 
on  the  domestic  or  international  Airlines,  ask  any 
travel  agent  ot  airline  office;  or  write  Air  Transport 
Association,  135  South  La  Salle  Stteet,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Civil  Service  Tests  For 
Photogs  Announced 


By  JACK  PRICE 

THE  Government  needs  more  photog¬ 
raphers  and  not  all  for  the  military 
service.  The  following  notice  from  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  fully  explains  the  requirements 
to  be  met  by  applicants.  In  view  of 
the  many  requests  for  information  re¬ 
garding  positions  as  photographers  in 
the  Government  service,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  cameramen 
throughout  the  coimtry  will  welcome 
the  opportunities  offered  by  Uncle 
Sam. 

“A  general  register  of  experienced  photog¬ 
raphers  for  both  temporary  and  permanent 
appointment  in  various  defense  and  regular 
Government  agencies  is  to  be  set  up  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  An  examination 
has  just  been  announced  to  secure  photog¬ 
raphers  who  are  available  for  Government  em¬ 
ployment,  and  who  will  accept  salaries  rang¬ 
ing  from  $1,360  for  Under  Photographer  to 
$2,600  a  year  for  Head  Photographer.  There 
is  a  si>ecial  need  for  idiotographers  experi¬ 
enced  in  wet-plate,  process,  and  general  com¬ 
mercial  photography,  and  in  photographic 
mapping.  Applications  will  be  accepted  at 
the  Commission’s  Washington  office  until 
June  30,  1942.  However,  qualibed  persons 
are  urged  to  apply  at  once.” 

“In  the  present  examination  no  written 
test  will  be  given  and  applicants  for  all 
grades  will  be  rated  on  their  photographic 
experience.  For  Head  Photographer  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  supervisor  of  a  photographic  la^ra- 
tory,  or  as  a  photographer  engaged  in  making 
photographs  requiring  a  high  degree  of  skill 
is  necessary.  For  Senior  and  Assistant  Pho¬ 
tographer  experience  in  either  wet-plate  or 
dry-plate  photographic  work  is  required,  al¬ 
though  study  in  a  resident  school  of  photog¬ 
raphy  may  be  sultstituted  for  part  of  this 
requirement.  For  the  Under  Photographer 
position  paid  experience  in  photographic  work 
or  in  work  involving  photographic  processes 
such  as  photostating,  and  multilith  plate  mak¬ 
ing  is  necessary.  Appropriate  study  in  pho¬ 
tography  may  also  be  sutetituted  for  part  of 
this  experience.” 

“Further  information  and  application  forms 
may  be  secured  at  any  first-  or  second-class 
post  office  or  from  any  District  office  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission.” 

Of  course,  the  salaries  offered  by 
the  Government  may  not  be  com¬ 
parable  to  those  paid  by  the  large 
metropolitan  newspapers  but  will  be 
attractive  to  many  photographers 
working  in  the  smaller  communities. 
Some  photographers  may  be  a  bit 
dubious  as  to  Uieir  qualifications  but 
they  should  not  be.  The  average 
experienced  newspaper  cameraman  is 
well  qualified  to  do  commercial  pho- 
tograi^iy.  In  fact  the  gamut  of  as¬ 
signments  covered  by  the  lens-lads 
often  exceeds  the  run-of-the-mill 
photographic  work  accomplished  by 
their  confreres  in  the  commercial 
field. 

To  those  men  who  desire  a  civil  ser¬ 
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vice  appointment  as  photographer 
with  the  government,  we  suggest  that 
they  take  advantage  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  notice. 

Reporters'  Thrills  Pictured 

FOR  many  years  reporters  have  been 

writing  of  the  exploits  of  newspaper 
photographers.  Recently  conditions 
have  shown  that  the  tables  have  been 
tiumed  and  now  the  cameramen  are 
recording  the  activities  of  the  re¬ 
porters. 

The  gravure  section  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Aug.  31  included 
under  the  heading,  “Thrills  in  Report¬ 
ing,”  three  pictures  which  prove  there 
is  still  a  “kick”  in  the  business.  John 
O’Reilly,  of  the  Herald  Tribune  staff, 
was  shown  as  he  made  a  dive  in  a 
Navy  plane  at  Pensacola,  Fla.  He  was 
pictured  from  another  dive  bomber  by 
staff  i^otographer  Ted  Kell. 

Joseph  Driscoll,  Herald  Tribvme  re¬ 
porter  who  covered  Iceland  and  the 
Atlantic  patrol,  was  shown  hurtling 
through  the  air  150  feet  over  the  tur¬ 
bulent  Atlantic  in  a  bos’n’s  chair  dur¬ 
ing  a  transfer  from  an  aircraft  carrier 
to  an  unnamed  destroyer. 

Harry  Mamus,  of  Acme  Newspic- 
tures,  Boston  bureau,  got  in  with  a 
picture  taken  from  the  conning  tower 
of  a  submerging  submarine  off  New 
London,  just  as  the  waters  closed  over 
the  craft. 

He  was  “yanked  down  the  hatch”  as 
the  sub  commander  closed  it  just  in 
time. 

Photog  Injured 

STANLEY  GRIFHN,  San  Diego 

(Cal.)  Union  and  Tribune-Sun  staff 
photographer,  suffered  a  ruptured  ear¬ 
drum  and  partial  deafness  as  result  of 
photographing  firing  of  155  mjn. 
guns  at  Camp  Callan,  coast  artillery 
replacement  center  located  near  San 
Diego. 

Despite  the  shock,  he  obtained  six 
photos  over  a  period  of  less  than  a 
minute. 

McAllister  Named 

PAUL  C.  McAllister  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  head  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram’s  photographic 
department,  succeeding  D.  B.  Green, 
who  resigned  to  enter  private  busi¬ 
ness.  M.  O.  McPhail,  formerly  a  com¬ 
mercial  photographic  finisher,  has 
been  added  to  the  Star-Telegram  pho¬ 
tographic  staff. 


Youngstown  MotropolitM  Dis¬ 
trict  is  Ohio's  3rd  Mott 
Populous 


N.  Y.  Court  Reporters 
Get  New  Press  Room 

New  York  reporters  who  have 
worked  in  an  1893  model  press  room 
at  the  old  Criminal  Courts  Building  on 
Centre  Street  for  years  will  move 
into  comparatively  palatial  new  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  $20,000,000  Criminal  Courts 
Building  at  100  Centre  Street  soon, 
when  court  sessions  begin  in  the  new 
structure. 

Morning  and  evening  newspaper 
representatives  will  have  separate 
rooms,  twice  the  size  of  their  present 
quarters.  These  two  rooms,  on  the 
ground  floor,  will  be  large  enough  for 
telegraphers’  tables  and  wire  facilities 
during  important  trials,  which  have 
been  set  up  heretofore  in  the  old 
building’s  corridor.  Leather  uphol¬ 
stered-tubular  chairs  and  metal  type¬ 
writer  desks  will  be  provided  for  re¬ 
porters.  A  separate  room  for  photog¬ 
raphers  also  will  be  provided. 

One  innovation  of  the  press  room 
will  be  a  direct  wire  to  the  district 
attorney’s  office,  according  to  Fred  J. 
O’Connor,  New  York  World-Telegram, 
who  has  cooperated  with  the  judiciary 
committee  arranging  the  new  building. 
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Staffs  will  be  increased  in  several  in- 
stances  since  the  new  structure,  oppo¬ 
site  the  old  one  and  the  famed  Tombs 
Prison,  will  house  some  courts  now 
scattered  through  the  city.  The  new 
Tombs  Prison  will  be  in  the  building. 

CAROLINAS  'meeting 

Congressman  R.  L.  Doughton  was 
the  guest  speaker  at  the  August 
meeting  of  the  Carolina  Midwestern 
Press  Association  which  convened  at 
Shatley  Springs,  N.  C.,  Aug.  23. 
“Freedom  of  the  press  has  never  been 
endangered  in  this  country  because 
of  the  worthy  service  it  has  rendered 
every  worthwhile  cause  and  because 
there  is  no  profession  or  group  that 
has  kept  their  calling  more  unsullied," 
he  declared.  The  speaker  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Miss  Beatrice  Cobb,  secre- 
tary  of  the  North  Carolina  Press 
Association  and  publisher  of  the 
Morganton  (N.  C.)  News-Herald. 

EDITOR  MARRIES 

Charles  E.  Green,  editor,  Austie 
(Tex.)  American-Statesman,  and 
Miss  Floy  Ross  Robinson,  reporter 
for  the  American-Statesman,  were 
married  in  Austin  recently. 


1 I®® 

I®  be 

Good  Neighbors 


There  are  a  lot  of  workers  in 
the  Bell  System — about  350,000 
of  them.  That’s  a  big  family 
and  it  likes  to  be  a  friendly  kind 
of  family. 

Whether  it  be  the  installer  in 
the  house,  the  people  in  our 
offices,  the  operators  or  the  line¬ 
man  on  the  roadside  helping  to 


rescue  a  stray  kitten  for  a  worried 
youngster,  telephone  workers  are 
close  to  the  public  and  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  job  is  helpfulness. 

Even  in  these  days  when  the 
needs  of  defense  place  sudden 
and  increasing  demands  on  tele¬ 
phone  workers,  they  are  never 
too  busy  to  be  good  neighbors. 


Bell  Telephone  System 

“The  Telephone  Hour”  is  broadcast  every  Monday.  (N.B.C. 
Red  Network,  8  P,  M.,  Eastern  Daylight  Saving  Time.) 


V. 


We  can  say  it  with  market  statistics . . . 
We  can  demonstrate  with  Defense  dollars... 
Lecture  on  linage  gains... 

Sing  of  increased  sales... 

But  they  all  go  hack  to  the  inherent  soundness 
of  this  market . . .  and  these  newspapers 
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TO  SELL  NEW  YORK  STATE, 
MAKE  CERTAIN  THESE  24 
NEWSPAPERS  ARE  ALWAYS 
UN  YOUR  UST  .  .  . 

Amst»^a0i  Recorder- 
Democrat  (E) 

Auburn  Citizen  Advertiser  (E) 
Binghamton  Press  (E) 

Buffalo  Courier-Express  (M) 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  (S) 
Coming  Evening  Leader  (E) 
Cortland  Standard  (E) 

Geneva  Times  (E) 

Gloversville  &  Johnstown 
Herald  &  Leader-Republican 
(M&E) 

Jamestown  Evening  Journal  (E) 
Jamestown  Morning  Post  (M) 
Kingston  Daily  Freeman  (E) 
*Mamaroneck  Times  (E) 

•Mt.  Vernon  Argus  (E) 

*New  Rochelle  Standard  Star  (E) 
Norwich  Sun  (E) 

*Ossining  Citizen  Register  (E) 
*Peekskill  Star  (E) 

♦Port  Chester  Item  (E) 
Poughkeepsie  New  Yorker  (E) 
♦Tarrytown  News  (E) 

§The  Troy  Record  (M) 

§The  Troy  Times  Record  (E) 
♦White  Plains  Reporter- 
Dispatch  (E) 

♦Yonkers  Herald-Statesman  (E) 
(E)  Evening  newspapers.  (M)  Morn¬ 
ing  newspa^s.  (S)  Sunday  news¬ 
papers.  •  Westchester  newspapers 
sold  in  combination.  B  Sold  in  com¬ 
bination  only. 


•  These  are  not  easy  days  for  space-buyers.  There  are  too  many 
statistics  to  study.  Too  many  markets  that  look  inviting.  And,  too  few 
dollars  to  do  a  solid  job  in  each  of  them. 

Take  this  Defense  business,  for  example.  It  isn’t  so  simple  a  matter  as 
merely  covering  the  markets  that  are  getting  the  most  money.  Not  on 
your  life!  The  job  of  the  intelligent  media  man  goes  lots  deeper. 

Take  seasonal  trends.  This  summer  New  York  State  overcame  a  normal 
down  trend  to  register  still  further  activity  gains.  But  our  point  is  that’s 
only  one  factor  in  favor  of  this  market.  Linage  gains  are  another  ...  as 
are  population  increases;  greater,  faster  spending,  etc. 

But  we’ll  swim  the  Hudson  with  one  arm  if  the  basis  of  this  whole 
business  isn’t  the  year-in,  year-out  stability  of  this  New  York  State 
market  .  .  .  and  the  proved  usefulness  of  these  newspapers  in  moving 
merchandise. 

First  things  first,  say  us  .  .  .  and  here  is  the  logical  place  to  start  your 

list  making. 
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Design  Promotion  To 
Improve  Local  Business 

By  T.  S.  mVIN 


WHAT  makes  business  for  the  mer¬ 
chants  in  a  community  makes  btisi- 
ness  also  for  the  newspapers  in  that 
community.  That’s  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  newspaper  promotion. 
Yet,  like  many  a  basic  principle,  it’s 
one  too  easily  forgotten.  Promotion 
designed  to  improve  the  general  busi¬ 
ness  health  of  its  community  should 
occupy  a  major  part  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  program  of  any  enterprising  and 
progressive  newspaper. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the 
outstanding  newspaper  promotions  in 
the  country  are  built  around  this 
fundamental  principle.  The  New 
York  Sun’s  promotion  for  Father’s 
Day  is  a  good  example,  as  is  the 
Sun’s  Name-Your-Brand  promotion, 
too.  Mary  Rice  Anderson’s  Dollar 
Day  promotions  for  the  Nashville 
newspapers  are  superb  examples  of 
business-building  promotions  that  do 
as  good  a  job,  we’re  siu*e,  for  the 
papers  as  they  do  for  the  merchants. 

Retaltt  Hard  to  See 

Tlie  one  distressing  part  of  this 
kind  of  promoti<Mi,  and  one  reason 
some  newspaper  managements  find  it 
hard  to  see  value  in  it,  is  the  fact 
that  any  measurement  of  its  results 
is  difficult  if  not  impossible.  The 
Sun,  for  instance,  can  hardly  measure 
the  dollars-and-cents  value  of  its 
Father’s  Day  promotion  either  to  it¬ 
self  in  increas^  linage  or  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  in  increased  sales.  Yet  the 
stores  do  a  big  Father’s  Day  business 
vhich  they  certainly  would  not  do 
if  there  were  no  Father’s  Day  pro¬ 
motion. 

We  were  delighted,  therefore,  to  hear 
the  other  day  about  a  promotion  of 
this  kind  that  produced  results  the 
merchants  actually  could  see  and 
feel  in  their  stores.  It  goes  without 
saying,  of  course,  that  these  merchants 
are  now  thoroughly  sold  on  what 
newspaper  advertising  can  do  for 
them. 

Here’s  the  story:  the  merchants  in 
a  small  community  not  far  from  New 
York  had  for  years  done  a  tremendous 
business  on  Saturday.  Understand¬ 
able  enough,  because  Saturday  was 
payroll  day  for  most  of  the  business 
organizations  in  this  community.  The 
community  enjoys  a  large  trade  also 
from  the  rural  neighborhoods  sur¬ 
rounding  it,  and  Saturday  was  tradi¬ 
tional  as  the  farmer’s  shopping  day. 

Throughout  the  earlier  days  of  the 
week  the  merchants  and  their  sales 
staffs  did  practically  nothing.  Came 
Saturday  and  the  rush  was  so  great 
that  extra  sales  help  frequently  had 
to  be  hired.  Now  this  sort  of  traffic 
doesn’t  make  for  the  greatest  busi¬ 
ness  efficiency.  It  causes  dislocations 
and  disturbances  here  and  there  in  a 
business  which,  although  perhaps 
not  fatal,  are  nevertheless  costly. 
What  the  merchants  wanted  was  a 
better  distribution  through  the  week 
of  their  customer  traffic. 

Every  Day  Shopping  Plan 

The  newspaper  in  town  decided  to 
do  what  it  could  to  accomplish  this. 
A  program  of  promotion  in  its  pages 
was  tried  urging  people  to  shop  on 
other  days  than  Saturday,  pointing 
out  that  stores  were  less  crowded, 
stocks  were  ampler  and  in  better 
shape,  service  was  less  hurried,  shop¬ 
ping  was  more  comfortable.  It  seemed 
as  though  the  promotion  might  be 
having  some  effect  after  a  while,  but 
nobody  could  be  sure  that  it  was  the 
promotion  and  not  something  else. 


So  the  paper  induced  one  of  the 
merchants  to  advertise  on  the  early 
days  of  the  week — advertising  had 
heretofore  been  concentrated  in  the 
Saturday  paper— and  to  key  his  ad¬ 
vertising  for  specific  results.  In  no 
time  at  all,  this  merchant  found  that 
his  Monday  and  Tuesday  business 
had  jumped  by  a  big  margin.  Other 
merchants  then  tried  it  with  simi¬ 
larly  good  results. 

Now  the  store  traffic  in  that  com¬ 
munity  is  more  evenly  paced  through 
the  week,  and  the  advertising  in  that 
community’s  newspaper  is  more  even¬ 
ly  distributed  through  the  week. 

Lots  of  communities  have  prob¬ 
lems  like  this.  And  if  intelligent  and 
persistent  promotion  could  solve  it 
here,  it  can  solve  it  for  them,  too. 

Yaldma  Hops 

UP  in  Yakima,  Wash.,  the  boys  on  the 

Daily  Republic  and  Morning  Herald 
are  all  hopped  up  about  hops.  May¬ 
be  you’ve  never  seen  a  hop?  Neither 
had  we  until  Seymour  O.  Spring, 
national  advertising  manager  of  the 
Yakima  papers,  sent  us  one.  It  came 
attached  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Spring 
which  gave  us  also  some  interesting 
information  about  hops. 

Yakima  County  has  6,800  acres  in 
hops  this  year,  1,300  more  than  last 
year.  The  hop  crop  will  total  about 
13,600,000  pounds,  some  68,000  two- 
hundred  pound  bales.  Hop  harvest¬ 
ing  this  month  will  net  some  30,000 
workers  about  $2,040,000,  and  the  re¬ 
turn  to  hop  growers,  averaging  30c 
a  pound,  will  be  about  $4,080,000. 

Nice  business.  Yet  hops  take  up 
only  2%  of  the  irrigated  land  in 
Yakima  County,  which  gives  you 
some  idea  why  Yakima  is  the  fifth 
agricultural  county  in  the  whole 
country. 

“This  is  the  first  letter  in  a  series 
that  we  expect  to  send  to  account 
executives  and  advertising  managers,” 
Mr.  Spring  tells  us.  "Each  letter  will 
give  brief,  timely  facts  about  one  of 
the  many  products  raised  in  this 
leading  agricultural  district.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  idea?” 

Keep  them  hopping,  we  say,  keep 
them  hopping. 

Peoria  Payroll 

THE  Peoria  Journal-Transcript  con¬ 
tributes  to  a  more  intelligent  use 
of  its  advertising  columns,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  a  more  profitable  use  of  them, 
by  issuing  a  simple  “payroll  calen¬ 
dar.”  The  one  at  hand  is  for 
September,  during  which  Peoria  en¬ 
joys  14  big  pay  days,  each  one  of  them 
indicated  on  the  calendar  with  the 
number  of  employes  affected.  Pay¬ 
roll  totals  for  each  week  of  the 
month  are  also  shown,  as  well  as 
notations  about  other  days  of  im¬ 
portance  to  advertisers  —  what  day 
schools  open,  what  day  local  foot¬ 
ball  begins,  what  day  daylight  saving 
time  ends,  etc. 

This  is  a  simple,  inexpensive  pro¬ 
motion,  and  yet  one  that  should  do  a 
job  for  the  Journal-Transcript  be¬ 
cause  it  does  a  service  for  advertis¬ 
ers.  Accompanying  the  calendar  is  a 
monthly  index,  covering  three  months 
and  showing  change  a  month  ago  and 
a  year  ago,  of  Peoria  business — and  a 
note  from  Advertising  Manager  Earl 
H.  Maloney  suggesting  that  if  ad¬ 
vertisers  find  the  calendar  useful  and 
want  it,  it  will  be  issued  monthly. 
Our  vote  is  yes. 


Longview  Letterhead 

IS  your  company’s  letterhead  just  a 
letterhead — or  does  it,  too,  per¬ 
form  the  promotional  function  that 
every  business  letterhead  can  and 
should  perform?  Here’s  a  good  one 
at  hand  from  the  Longview  (Wash.) 
Daily  News.  It’s  an  814  x  11  letter¬ 
head,  the  normal  business  size, 
doubled  to  make  a  folder  that  size. 
Page  one  is  reserved  for  corre¬ 
spondence,  but  pages  two,  three  and 
four  are  cleverly  and  neatly  given 
over  to  market  data  about  Longview, 
facts  about  the  Daily  News,  pictures 
of  the  market’s  industrial  plants  and 
the  city’s  homes,  schools,  etc.  Thus 
every  piece  of  correspondence  in  an 
advertiser’s  file  is  also  a  piece  of  pro¬ 
motion — valuable,  informative  promo¬ 
tion — about  the  Daily  News. 

Cincinnati  Market  Map 

IF  you  want  to  see  how  simple  and 
yet  how  good  a  market  map  can 
be,  we  urge  you  to  get  hold  of  the 
Cincinnati  Market  Area  map  just 
issued  by  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
It’s  one  of  the  few  maps  we’ve  seen 
that  contains  as  much  information  as 
it  does  and  yet  is  not  cluttered  so 
that  one  can  hardly  read  it.  The  map 
gives  for  each  county  in  the  market 
area  figures  showing  1940  population, 
number  of  families,  1939  retail  sales. 
Morning  Enquirer  and  Sunday  En¬ 
quirer  circulation.  It  also  shows 
population  and  retail  sales  figures  of 
principal  cities  in  the  Cincinnati 
market.  , 

NEWSMEN  INSPECT  FORT 

More  than  100  South  Carolina  news¬ 
papermen  inspected  Fort  Jackson, 
Columbia,  nation’s  sixth  largest  army 
post,  recently  to  obtain  background 
information  and  atmosphere  for  han¬ 
dling  the  increasingly  heavy  load  of 
military  news  in  the  state.  S.  L.  Lat- 
timer,  Jr.,  editor,  Columbia  State,  and 
president  of  the  South  Carolina  Press 
Association,  was  spokesman  for  the 
newspapermen. 

AIRY  TO  MOBILE 

William  J.  Hearin,  Jr.,  advertising 
director,  Mobile  Press  and  Register, 
has  announced  the  appointment  of 
John  T.  Airy  as  the  papers’  national 
advertising  manager.  Airy  goes  to 
Mobile  from  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Daily  Mail.  He  formerly  was  with  the 
Omaha  Bee-News,  Tulsa  Daily  World, 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  and  Meridian 
Star  advertising  departments. 

37  BRAZILIAN  PAPERS 

Thirty-seven  newspapers  printed  in 
foreign  languages  will  cease  circulat¬ 
ing  in  Brazil  soon  under  order  of  the 
Brazilian  Press  and  Propaganda  De¬ 
partment. 
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Ship  "American  Press" 
Goes  Into  Service 

The  American  Press,  first  mer. 
chant  ship  to  glorify  the  newspapen 
of  the  United  States,  was  delivered  , 
in  New  York  Sept.  2  to  the  Unitoi 
States  Lines.  The  $2,127,000  vesst 
built  at  San  Francisco  by  the  Wester; 
Pipe  and  Steel  Company,  will  be  used 
on  a  trans-Pacific  run  to  the  Far 
and  Australia.  The  American  Pres 
is  a  C-1  cargo  ship  of  6,779  gross  tons, 
designed  for  sea  speed  of  14  knot 

The  vessel’s  name  was  chosen  bt 
the  U.  S.  Line’s  board,  which  prev;. 
ously  has  honored  other  sections 
American  business  with  such  name 
as  American  Farmer,  Banker  u 
Trader.  Camilla  Chandler,  15-yeai. 
old  daughter  of  Norman  Chandler, 
president  and  general  manager.  Lot 
Angeles  Times,  was  the  vessel’s  spot, 
sor.  At  the  christening  last  spring. 
John  M.  Franklin,  board  chairman 
and  president  of  U.  S.  Lines,  said  tbe 
ship  was  named  “to  honor  a  free  and 
independent  American  press.”  He 
pointed  out  the  part  the  nation's 
newspapers  played  in  keeping  the  U.  S. 
informed  of  the  importance  of  an 
adequate  merchant  marine  in  times 
of  peace  as  well  as  in  the  national 
emergency. 

INTERFERENCE  ENDED 

Toronto,  Aug.  30 — There  will  be  no 
more  police  interference  with  press 
and  newsreel  photographer  coverage 
of  civic  events.  Mayor  Fred  Conboy 
declared  today.  During  the  Warrior's 
Day  parade  at  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition  complaints  were  made 
when  photographers  seeking  close-up 
shots  near  the  saluting  base  were 
forced  away  by  police  and  certain 
areas  set  aside  by  the  police  as  “pro¬ 
hibited  territory.”  A  representative  of 
the  Associated  Screen  News  made  his 
comnlaint  official  when  he  took  the 
matter  to  the  mayor.  The  mayor  asked 
for  a  report  and  following  receipts 
of  it  today  assured  there  would  be  no 
repetition. 


This  OAP  is  Exclusive!  We  are 
in  a  lot  of  cities  and  we  are 
spreading!  Is  that  bad?  Well, 
we  are  anyway!  We  are  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Houston  and  Daven¬ 
port  and  Lincoln  (Neb.)  and 
Peoria  and  Harrisburg  and  Wash¬ 
ington  (DC)  and  Warren  and 
Cincinnati  and  Springfield  (Ill.) 
and  Alpena  and  Seattle  and 
Tampa  and  Cleveland  and  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  ant)  Bloomington  ^ 
j  anti  Council  Bluffs  and  Bellefon-  j 
^  taine  and  Philadelphia  and  .  .  .  < 
others  as  fine.  We  can’t  go  into  5 
®  ANY  town  twice,  only  once,  d 
C  When  any  one  newspaper  tags  j 
S  ns,  that's  stvell  for  us,  anil  silly  < 
for  you,  unless  it’s  you  that  t 
S  lugged  us.  Send  for  the  big  RED  2 
S  descriptive  brochure.  It  TELLS  „ 
I  all!  I’M  WORDY!  ASK:  g 
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NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  WEEK 


The  enthusiastic  support  last  year  of  National 
Newspaper  Week  by  editors  and  publishers 
of  our  big  and  little  newspapers  throughout  the 
land,  and  the  resultant  public  reaction  and  ex¬ 
pressed  appreciation  of  newspaper  service  en¬ 
courage  the  members  of  the  Committee  to  be¬ 
lieve  that,  in  this  idea,  we  have  found  a  modern 
public  relations  program  that  will  grow  from 
strength  to  strength,  and  prove  ultimately  to  be 
an  instrumentality  of  great  service  to  the  public 
generally. 

Newspaper  service  is  so  intimately  a  part  of 
the  lives  of  our  people,  so  vital  to  their  welfare 
— almost  as  essential  as  daily  bread — that  they 
are  prone  to  accept  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  follows  them  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  and  few  beneficiaries  of  this  service 
ever  stop  to  reflect  upon  its  value  and  to  give 
public  expression  of  thanks  and  appreciation 
for  it. 

National  Newspaper  Week  provides  the 
agency,  the  vehicle,  by  which  newspapers — 
everywhere — may  make  it  possible  for  their 
readers  and  advertisers  to  express  themselves 
vigorously  in  praise  or  criticism  of  the  character 
of  public  service  they  are  receiving  from  their 
newspapers. 

Have  you  stopped  in  your  rush  of  commanding 
daily  tasks  to  evaluate  last  year’s  effort  along 
this  line?  It  would  be  profitable  to  do  so.  Briefly, 
let  us  do  it  for  you. 

First:  Practically  all  public  criticism 
of  newspapers  ceased. 

Second:  Public  servants  in  and  out  of 
office,  and  many  leaders  of  finance,  com¬ 
merce,  and  industry  found  it  convenient 


to  say  something  in  praise  of  newspaper 
service. 

All  agreed  that — good  or  bad — the 
newspapers  of  the  United  States  of 
America  are  the  best  newspapers  in  the 
world. 

Moreover,  while  radio,  magazines, 
television  function  in  the  public  interest, 
they  will  never  be  able  to  equal  or  sup¬ 
plant  newspaper  service. 

This  year,  we  want  to  go  far  beyond  last  year’s 
achievements,  and  we  need  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  every  newspaperman  who  truly 
loves  his  profession  to  proclaim  the  newspaper 
as  the  champion  of  our  freedoms,  the  exponent 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  defender  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  life — the  advocate  of  equal  justice  and 
opportunity  for  all — under  Old  Glory. 

We  want  free  speech,  free  assembly,  free  press, 
and  the  right  to  worship  as  our  conscience  dic¬ 
tates  and  as  rights  of  all  the  people,  and  not  as 
a  privilege  of  the  few. 

Advertisers  and  readers  alike  will  support  this 
program  wholeheartedly,  unanimously,  and 
generously. 

National  New  spaper  Week,  October  1-8,  1941, 
will  eclipse  all  previous  efforts  and  will  win  en¬ 
thusiastic  public  acceptance  and  support. 

If  you  haven’t  received  the  official  bulletins  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Week  Committee,  ask 
your  State  or  regional  publishers’  associations  for 
them;  or  write  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  William  N.  Hardy,  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association,  209*211  Telegraph 
Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


.  V. 
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AP  Offers  New 
Map  Service 
For  A.M.  Papers 

Bell  Has  New  Illustrated 
Feature  .  .  .  Burck  Offered 
By  Times  Syndicate 
By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 

The  AP  Feature  Service  announced 
this  week  a  new  background  map 
service  will  be  available  Sept.  17  for 
morning  papers  only.  The  new  maps 
will  be  produced  by  a  special  staff 
and  the  new  service  will  be  distinct 
in  format,  and  in  subject  matter  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  from  the  existing 
service  for  afternoon  papers,  which 
has  been  in  operation  since  the  start 
of  the  war  in  1939. 

A  formal  announcement  said: 

“This  is  a  step  long  planned  and 
now  made  possible  because  of  the 
tremendous  growth  of  the  existing 
backgroimd  map  service  and  staff. 
More  than  100  maps  have  been  is¬ 
sued  since  the  start  of  World  War  II 
and  the  number  of  readers  tops 
50,000,000  weekly,  exclusive  of  mil¬ 
lions  in  Canada.” 

Raqg  Gees  to  Hollywood 
The  Feature  Service  maintains  both 
a  special  map  research  staff  and  a 
special  art  staff  to  produce  the  weekly 
maps.  These  staffs  will  be  expanded. 

Feature  Service  sports  editor  Dillon 
Graham  announced  that  members  of 
the  AP’s  All-America  grid  team  are 
this  year’s  forecasters  in  an  exclusive 
series  released  this  week  to  p.m. 
papers.  Big  star  by-liners  include 
George  Franck,  Minnesota’s  great 
back,  who  writes  the  first  forecast; 
John  Kimbrough,  Texas  Aggies;  War¬ 
ren  Alfson,  Nebraska;  Paul  Severin, 
North  Carolina;  Bob  Suffridge,  Ten¬ 
nessee;  Chet  Gladchuk,  Boston  Col¬ 
lege;  Bob  Reinhard,  California,  and 
Tommy  Harmon,  Michigan. 

The  sports  department  also  is  re¬ 
leasing  this  week  its  annual  football 
schedule  page  containing  the  com¬ 
plete  schedules  of  all  major  teams  in 
the  country. 

James  Montgomery  Flagg,  the  noted 
artist,  left  last  week  for  Hollywood, 
where  he  will  do  a  number  of 
sketches  and  stories  for  p.m.  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  AP  Special  News  Service. 
Flagg’s  drawings  will  go  to  members 
receiving  the  Newsphoto  Service. 

There  will  be  two  releases  a  we^, 
one  to  Thursday  and  the  other  to 
Friday  papers.  Before  leaving  Flagg 
interviewed  and  sketched  Gloria 
Swanson  and  Joan  Fontaine,  who 
were  in  New  York.  The  Swanson 
feature  was  released  Sept.  4;  Fon¬ 
taine’s  Sept.  5. 

New  Bell  Feature 

A  NEW  six-day  illustrated  feature, 
“Sallee  Fourth,”  will  be  released 
by  Bell  Syndicate  Sept.  15,  it  was 
announced  this  week.  The  feature 
which  will  carry  text  averaging  650 
words  written  by  Borden  Chase, 
movie  writer,  will  be  illustrated  by 
John  La  Gatta,  famed  American  mag¬ 
azine  illustrator.  His  daily  panel 
will  run  two  columns. 

Times  Offers  Burck 
THE  Chicago  Times  Syndicate  cur¬ 
rently  is  offering  Jacob  Burck’s 
panel  cartoons,  “Barring  None,”  of  an 
editorial  nature  with  a  gag  line 
Burck,  who  won  the  Pulitzer  prize 
for  editorial  cartooning  this  year,  has 
been  with  the  Chicago  Times  since 
1938. 


Personals  and  Notes 

WILLIAM  LAAS.  managing  editor 

of  United  Feature  Syndicate,  re¬ 
signed  from  the  syndicate  last  week. 
Laas,  who  had 
been  with 
United  since 
1931,  had  been 
m.e.  for  the  last 
six  years.  His 
duties  have  been 
taken  over  tem- 
porarily  by 
George  Carlin, 

U  F  S  manager. 

.  .  .Gus  Edson, 
who  draws  “The 
Gumps”  for  the 
Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  -  New  York 
News  Syndicate,  has  moved  from 
Darien  to  Stainford,  Conn.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  his  son,  David,  applied  last 
week  at  the  Royal  Canadian  Air 
Force  recruiting  station,  but  was 
turned  down  because  of  age.  He  was 
told  to  come  back  when  he  reaches 
his  18th  birthday,  which  will  be  four 
months  from  this  month.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Joseph  Fort  Newton,  who  writes  the 
column  “Everyday  Living”  for  United, 
has  landed  in  England  where  he  flew 
in  response  to  an  invitation  from  Brit¬ 
ish  churches.  Dr.  Newton  won  fame 
in  the  last  war  as  the  American  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  City  Temple  in  London 
where  he  preached  for  four  years.  He 
will  preach  a  series  of  sermons.  His 
column  will  continue  while  he  is 
abroad.  .  .  .  Bell  Syndicate  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  Frank  Wead,  famed  au¬ 
thor  of  aviation  stories,  many  of 
which  have  been  filmed,  is  collaborat¬ 
ing  with  Russell  Keaton,  on  Keaton’s 
“Flying  Jenny”  strip.  .  .  .  “Moon  Mul¬ 
lins’  ”  creator  Frank  Willard  of  the 
CT-NYNS,  has  purchased  the  former 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  home  of  screen 
star  Richard  Barthelmess.  .  .  .  Milt 
Caniff,  who  draws  “Terry  and  the 
Pirates”  for  the  same  syndicate,  ad¬ 
dressed  last  week  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  Detroit  of  Sigma  Chi. 
Caniff,  who  also  is  a  dollar  a  year 
man  for  Uncle  Sam  doing  defense 
work,  recently  designed  the  plane 
insignia  for  the  68th  Pursuit  Squad- 
dron  and  the  31st  G.H.Q.  Squadron, 
both  U.  S.  Army.  .  .  .  Hedda  Hopper, 
Hollywood  columnist  for  the  Register 
AND  Tribune  Syndicate,  recently  re¬ 
ceived  her  first  college  degree.  It  is 
a  “Master  of  Letters”  from  Woodbury 
College,  Los  Angeles. 

PROFESSORS  NAMED 

John  R.  Chamberlain,  author  and 
editor,  and  Dr.  DeWitt  Reddick,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Texas,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  visiting  associate  professors  in 
the  Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  it  is  announced 
by  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman.  During 
the  next  academic  year  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  will  conduct  the  course  in  edi¬ 
torial  writing  and  news  summary  be¬ 
gun  at  the  School  seven  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Douglas  Southall  Freeman,  editor 
of  the  Richmond  News  Leader,  who 
resigned  last  June  to  serve  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Virginia  National  Defense 
Committee.  Professor  Reddick  will 
teach  feature  writing.  He  also  will 
survey  New  York  City  as  a  journal¬ 
ism  laboratory,  canvassing  activities 
in  the  publishing,  radio,  motion  pic¬ 
ture,  advertising  and  publicity  fields. 

L.  McCLUNg'rESIGNS 

Luther  McClung  has  resigned  as 
circulation  manager  of  the  Ft.  Worth 
Press,  to  become  Texas  and  Southwest 
representative  of  Whitlock  &  Company, 
with  headquarters  in  Ft.  Worth.  He 
will  be  succeeded  by  J.  A.  Hillis,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  circulation  manager. 


E  D  I 

(This  column  is  dedicated  to  the 
editors,  serving  as  a  suggestion  me¬ 
dium  for  fresh  treatment  of  news. 
City  editors  may  find  herein  ideas  for 
stunts,  unusual  picture  and  headline 
treatment.  News  men  are  invited  to 
contribute  their  brain  children.  One 
dollar  will  be  paid  for  each  contribu¬ 
tion.  No  material  will  be  returned.) 

Dog  House  Feature 

THE  Tulsa  Tribune  has  found  possi¬ 
bilities  in  a  daily  “Dog  House”  fea¬ 
ture  on  the  society  page.  A  drawing 
of  a  dog  house  and  a  picture  of  the 
person  in  it  at  the  entrance  does  the 
trick.  Below  appears  an  explanation 
— such  as  Miss -So -and- Co,  for  not  re¬ 
turning  to  Tulsa  on  her  vacation;  of 
Mr.  So-and-So,  for  giving  the  oppo¬ 
sition  paper  a  story  suggested  by  the 
Tribune.  City  Editor  Harmon  Phillips 
has  found  the  idea  helpful,  too,  as  a 
bulletin  board  feature,  by  putting  a 
miscreant  reporter  in  the  dog  house. 


roR  &  publisher! 

addresses  of  all  young  men  from  Mat-  | 
toon  and  vicinity  now  in  some  branch  '  " 

of  the  U.  S.  armed  forces.  The  list  ■ 
is  being  published  daily  in  the  Jour-  I 
nal-Gazette  as  it  is  compiled.  ' 

The  Rotary  Club  plans  to  place  i 
Journal-Gazette  in  the  hands  of  al 
men  not  now  receiving  one,  and  many  ' 
members  of  the  club  intend  to  “adopt*  ! 
a  soldier,  sailor  or  marine  with  whom 
they  will  correspond  or  to  whom  they 
will  send  gifts. 

Monday  Business  Feature 
THE  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Daily  News,  a 
casting  about  for  something  to  b^ 
blue  Monday  revenue,  hit  upon  tht  f 
idea  of  a  business  page  with  worth-  ■ 
while  stories  instead  of  the  usual  run 
of  blurb.  Outstanding  business  con¬ 
cerns  are  given  the  opportunity  to  take  ' 
an  ad  and  give  information  for  a  story 
on  the  business.  The  historical  stories 
on  the  business  concerns  and  thw 
personalities  are  written  without  dic¬ 
tation  from  the  firms.  The  stories 
have  turned  out  to  be  a  leading  fea- 
ture  in  the  Monday  paper. 

HEADS  N.  M.  PRESS 


College  Board 

THE  Waukegan  (Ill.)  Post  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  College  Board  of  young 
women,  selected  for  ability  to  advise 
other  girls  what  to  wear  and  what  to 
do  at  college,  for  merchandising  as¬ 
sistance  to  its  advertisers. 

The  group  was  selected  by  Mrs. 
Beatrice  Wolf,  who  conducts  a  daily 
column  in  the  Post  under  the  pseudo¬ 
nym  of  “Elizabeth,  the  Post  Shopper,” 
and  its  members  immediately  con¬ 
tributed  articles  to  the  newspaper 
embodying  ideas  gained  from  experi¬ 
ence  as  well  as  from  lack  of  it.  To 
cover  the  field  thoroughly,  Mrs.  Wolf 
selected  one  alumna,  some  under¬ 
graduates  and  some  of  this  year’s 
matriculates. 

The  College  Board  held  frequent 
sessions  to  co-ordinate  their  ideas  and 
thus  obviate  Ihe  danger  of  too  much 
repetition  in  their  helpful  advice. 
Announcement  of  the  appointment  in¬ 
cluded  a  statement  that  “the  board 
will  give  advice  to  college  girls  on 
such  problems  as  fashions,  grooming, 
etiquette,  social  activities  and  even  the 
budget.  You  are  invited  to  write 
your  problems  to  the  Waukegan  Post 
College  Board.  Monthly  articles  will 
appear  from  each  member  of  the 
board  giving  social  and  scholastic 
highlights  from  the  various  colleges.” 

Rotary  Club  Helps 


Silver  City,  N.  M.,  Sept.  2 — B.  R 
(Doc)  Kirby,  Portales  publisher,  w» 
named  president  and  Earl  Grau,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tucumcari  Daily  Newt. 
was  elected  secretary  at  the  New  Mex¬ 
ico  Press  Association  convention  hen 
last  week.  Other  officers  elected  wen 
Wallace  Perry,  Las  Cruces  Sun-Newt 
publisher,  vice-president;  Dave  Bron¬ 
son,  Las  Cruces,  treasurer. 

BOOK  FAIR  ' 


The  Philadelphia  Record  will  spot-  I 
sor  its  first  annual  Book  Fair  Oct.  (,  | 
7  and  8  at  the  Bellevue  Stratfoni  f 


MONARCH  n 


makes  the  finest 
MATS 

Write  for  8-page  bulletin  which  A- 
lustratea  Hoc’a  Special  Six  Features. 


CARRYING  out  editorial  suggestions 
made  by  the  Mattoon  (Ill.)  Journal- 
Gazette,  the  local  Rotary  Club  has 
begun  the  compilation  of  names  and 
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The  Advertising 
Survey 

continued  from  page  11 


months  to  three  years.  And  while 
they  still  have  a  lot  to  learn  one  of 
them  turned  in  41,637  inches  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  last  year;  another  brought 
in  33.717;  and  the  third  is  currently 
selling  and  collecting  between  $400 
and  $500  worth  of  classified  ads  each 
month,  and  is  now  ‘rearing  at  the  bit’ 
to  leave  the  small  fry  as  he  calls  the 
classifieds  and  get  over  into  the  big 
leagues,  or  the  display.  He  will  soon 
have  his  opportunity  too. 

“It  really  doesn’t  take  long  for  a 
clean-cut,  ambitious  and  hardworking 
youngster  to  start  laying  out  ads  and 
writing  decent  copy.  You  can  cut 
that  time  still  shorter  by  sticking  by 
his  side  and  helping  him.  Another 
thing  you  will  like  about  these  home¬ 
grown,  home-trained  boys  is  that  they 
usually  stick  with  you.  Of  coiurse 
you’ll  have  to  pay  them  more  money 
as  they  show  their  worth,  but  you 
should  be  happy  to  do  that. 

"However,  don’t  make  the  mistake 
of  throwing  a  youngster  in  your  ad¬ 
vertising  department  and  leaving  him 
entirely  on  his  own.  It  is  not  fair  to 
him  or  to  the  newspaper  to  expect 
him  to  make  his  way  entirely  on  his 
own.  Remember  the  better  you  equip 
that  boy  to  go  out  and  sell,  the  bigger 
the  bacon  he’ll  bring  home.  And  make 
him  a  salesman — not  an  ad-taker. 

“I  realize  that  we  can’t  afford  to 
hire  Fifth  Avenue  advertising  agents 
to  prepare  copy  for  $30-a-month  ac¬ 
counts — but  at  least  we  could  try  to 
improve  the  quality  of  some  of  the 
stuff  that  a  lot  of  us  are  getting  by 
with  now.  We  can’t  all  be  copy  geni¬ 
uses — but  certainly  we  can  try  for  a 
FRESH,  more  original  and  more  in¬ 
teresting  way  of  presenting  the  ad¬ 
vertising  subject.  This  to  me  is  one 
of  the  MUSTS  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  if  we  are  to  continue  to  hold  our 
present  level  as  an  advertising  medi¬ 
um,  let  alone  improve  it!” 

Note  On  "Cooperation" 

IN  THE  Aug.  9  issue,  we  gave  space 

to  the  remarks  of  H.  I.  Jenks,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Greenfield 
(Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette,  who  was 
mightily  fed  up  with  requests  for 
elaborate  merchandising  co-operation 
from  accounts  spending  the  bulk  of 
their  advertising  appropriation  in 
radio,  and  giving  driblets  to  the  news¬ 
papers.  Mr.  Jenks  boiled  over  when 
he  received  a  letter  from  Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert,  Inc.,  saying  that 
■‘this  type  of  advertising  is  not  justi¬ 
fiable”  (the  small  insertion)  unless 
75%  dealer  tie-ups  were  obtained. 

Now  we  have  a  letter  from  James  B. 


Stevenson,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Titusville  (Fla.)  Herald,  who  tcdces 
sides  with  Mr.  Jenks.  He  says: 

“I  heartily  agree  with  H.  I.  Jenks’ 
outburst  as  reported  on  Aug.  9. 

“W’hen  a  good  newspaper  account 
like  Salada  Tea  comes  in  with  a  re¬ 
quest  for  merchandising  co-operation, 
most  of  us  on  small  papers  will  fall 
all  over  ourselves  trying  to  be  helpful. 
There  is  very  little  we  wouldn’t  do 
for  a  good  accoimt  like  this.  But  when 
a  radio-struck  concern  like  Procter  & 
Gamble  asks  us  for  outlandish  stunts, 
they  deserve,  and  should  get,  only  a 
minimum  of  polite  consideration,  and 
the  emphasis  in  this  case  is  on  mini¬ 
mum,  because  that  is  the  kind  of 
money  they  spend  in  newspapers.” 
Agencies  please  note. 

■ 

Boston  Distribution 
Conference  Oct.  6,  7 

Boston,  Sept.  4  —  Three  major 
themes  will  keynote  the  Thirteenth 
Boston  Conference  on  Distribution  at 
the  Hotel  Statler  here  Oct.  6  and  7, 
it  was  announced  today  by  Daniel 
Bloomfield,  director  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  “Latin-American  Trade  Rela¬ 
tions,  Price  Control  Under  War 
Elmergencies  and  Important  Trends  in 
Distribution”  will  be  discussed. 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  co-ordinator 
and  John  E.  Lockwood,  general  coun¬ 
sel,  Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs, 
and  a  number  of  executives  who  have 
been  conversant  with  South  Amer¬ 
ican  trade  for  years  will  be  featured 
in  the  trade  relations  panel. 

H.  M.  Richardson,  chief  plastic  en¬ 
gineer,  (general  Electric  Company; 
and  Dr.  John  H.  Frederick,  professor 
of  transportation  and  industry.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  are  among  the 
speakers  scheduled  for  the  “Important 
Trends  in  Distribution”  session.  Dr. 
Melvin  T.  Copeland,  professor  of  mar¬ 
keting,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business;  and  Dr.  Julius  Hirsch,  busi¬ 
ness  research  engineer,  will  present 
papers  related  to  “I^ice  Controls 
Under  War  Emergencies.” 

■ 

Parks  Named  Editor 
Of  Augusta  Chronicle 

Robert  L.  M.  Parks,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  named  as  editor  of  the 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  and  Frank 
Hawkins  managing  editor,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  William  S.  Morris,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  the  Chronicle. 

Parks,  also  vice-president  of  the 
Chronicle,  has  served  in  various 
capacities  on  the  paper  for  more  than 
15  years.  Hawkins  goes  to  Augusta 
from  Macon,  where  he  has  been  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Macon  News. 

Jack  Tarver,  editor  of  the  News,  will 
also  be  managing  editor  in  Macon. 


“CEBTIFIED  HATS?  Tht  Unil  we 

lot  on  mined  oAsT 

— remarked  the  advertising  manager 
when  the  zealous  space  man  told  him 
of  improved  production  in  his  paper. 

.  .  .  “The  same  brand,”  pnswered  the 
space  man  .  .  .  “Most  advertisers  use 
them  for  matted  ads  and  more  papers 
use  Certifieds  than  any  other  kind  of 
mat.  You’ll  notice  the  difference.” 


for  dependable  stereotyping,  rely  on  ^ 

'.erurieo  r\ndts,  made  in  the  U.  j  A. 

*>  -ar»  i 

Performing 
a  vital  function 

Even  Better! 

Fast  printing  presses  play  a  major  role 
in  making  good  newspapers  so  widely  avail¬ 
able  today.  The  vital  job  of  keeping  infor¬ 
mation  and  opinions  flowing  to  the  people 
of  this  democracy  is  accomplished  because 
newspapers  are  not  limited  to  the  old  100-an- 
hour  presses  of  a  century  ago. 

And  today  there  is  a  revolutionary  new 
development  for  feeding  your  community’s 
stomach  as  effectively  as  newspapers  feed  its 
heart  and  mind:  the  startling  new  A&P 
super  market.  By  making  possible  large 
volume  sales,  faster  turnover  of  all  foods — • 
especially  perishables — and  by  drastically 
lowering  selling  costs,  A&P  super  markets 
bring  to  your  locality  the  fullest  advantage 
of  the  mass  merchandising  system  developed 
by  chain  stores. 

Full  stocks . . .  wide  varieties . . .  easy  shop¬ 
ping  . . .  low  prices — these  enable  your  peo¬ 
ple  to  eat  more  of  the  foods  so  essential  to 
buoyant  good  health. 

By  increasing  the  speed  and  efficiency  of 
their  services,  newspapers  and  A&P  super 
markets  contribute  materially  to  more  pros¬ 
perous,  progressive  communities,  to  higher 
living  standards,  and  to  the  ever-increasing 
national  strength  that  is  imperative  in  these 
times. 
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Atlanta  Journal 
Fleet  First  in 
Safety  Contest 

Wins  Notional  Honors 
With  Perfect  Record 
For  22  Trucks 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

The  Atlanta  Journal’s  Beet  of  22 
trucks  traveled  486.346  miles  without 
an  accident  to  attain  a  perfect  record 
and  first  honors  in  the  newspaper  di¬ 
vision  of  the  National  Fleet  Safety 
Contest  for  1940-41,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  the  National  Safety 
Council. 

Competing  in  the  contest  were  10 
newspaper  fleets.  The  Journal  fleet 
was  the  only  one  to  achieve  a  clean 
record.  Newspapers  as  a  whole,  came 
through  with  an  accident  frequency 
rate  of  3.52,  which  is  somewhat  higher 
than  in  previous  years.  Last  year,  for 
instance,  the  contest  was  won  by  the 
Canton  (O.)  Repository  with  an  acci¬ 
dent  rate  of  .39,  while  newspaper 
fleets  as  a  whole  scored  a  rating  of  1.85 
accidents  per  100,000  vehicle-miles. 

Highest  Since  1936-37 

The  newspaper  accident  frequency 
rate  this  past  year  is  highest  it  has 
been  since  1936-37,  when  308  news¬ 
paper  trucks  traveled  6,376,000  miles 
for  a  3.57  rate.  In  1938-39,  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregon  Journal  took  first  hon¬ 
ors  with  a  perfect  record,  and  296 
newspaper  trucks  achieved  a  low  ac¬ 
cident  rate  of  1.82.  This  past  year, 
296  trucks  again  competed,  covering 
6,132,000  miles  with  216  accidents  for 
a  3.52  rating. 

Newspaper  fleets  competing  in  the 
1940-41  contest  may  take  some  con¬ 
solation  from  the  fact  their  3.52  acci¬ 
dent  rating  is  considerably  under  the 
4.03  rate  of  1933-34,  the  first  year  that 
newspaper  fleets  competed  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  group  in  the  national  competi¬ 
tion.  The  constant  decline  in  accident 
frequency  rate,  up  until  last  year,  is 
reflected  in  the  following  table  cov¬ 
ering  newspaper  fleet  competition: 


Year 

No.  of 
Vehicles 

Million 

Vehicle- 

Miles 

NV).  of  Accidents 
Acci-  per  100.000 
dents  Vehicle-Miles 

1933-34 

.  170 

3,427 

138 

4.03 

1934-35 

.  176 

3,532 

120 

3.40 

1935-36 

.  187 

3,809 

136 

3.57 

19.16-37 

.  308 

6.376 

224 

3.57 

1937-38 

.  313 

6.291 

166 

2.64 

1938-39 

.  296 

5.883 

107 

1.82 

1939-40 

.  305 

6,004 

111 

1.85 

1940-41 

.  296 

6,132 

216 

3.52 

Recognizing  the  double  responsibil¬ 
ity  that  newspapers  have  in  delivery 
work,  this  year  for  first  time  the 
ANPA  and  ICMA  are  jointly  con¬ 
ducting  a  Safe  Driving  Contest,  with 
106  fleets  participating,  representing 
both  private  and  contract  carriers  for 
100  different  newspaper  managements. 
The  double  purpose  of  the  contest  is 
to  reduce  accident  frequency  and  se¬ 
verity,  from  the  standpoint  of  human 
life,  and  also  to  help  newspapers  ob¬ 
tain  better  accident  insurance  ratings 
on  their  trucks. 

Oatliaes  Joamol  Progrom 

In  answer  to  our  request,  E.  J. 
Stevens,  transportation  manager  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal,  sent  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comment  on  the  safety  educa¬ 
tional  program  conducted  by  the 
Journal: 

“Our  drivers  are  extremely  safety¬ 
conscious  at  all  times  since  we  have 
conducted  safe  driving  campaigns  for 
years.  We  adhere  strictly  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  National  Safe¬ 
ty  Council.  It  has  been  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  that  long¬ 
time  employes  have  fewer  accidents 
than  new  employes.  Satisfied  em¬ 


ployes  who  remain  on  the  payroll  over 
a  period  of  years  become  better 
trained  and  more  productive.  The  ir¬ 
responsible  type  of  worker  who  seeks 
a  job  without  the  desire  to  render  his 
best  services  should  not  be  employed. 
It  costs  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  to  train  employes — proper  se¬ 
lection  will  reduce  this  expense  by 
decreasing  turn-over. 

“Incompetent  drivers  may  not  only 
waste  time  and  make  mistakes,  but 
also  may  prove  responsible  for  acci¬ 
dents,  resulting  in  co.stly  destruction 
of  property  and  injuries  to  themselves 
and  others.  An  applicant  is  required 
first  to  produce  a  chauffeur’s  license. 
We  consider  it  good  interviewing 
technique  to  let  the  applicant  do  most 
of  the  talking.  We  find  that  getting 
men  most  fitted  for  the  job  requires 
a  careful  analysis  of  each  applicant’s 
interest,  capacity  and  temperamental 
traits.  Dissatisfied,  timid,  cocky,  natu¬ 
rally  troublesome  individuals  or  oth¬ 
erwise  temperamentally  unstable  per¬ 
sons  do  not  usually  make  good  drivers. 
We  feel  the  job  is  the  first  and  perhaps 
the  most  important  step  in  promoting 
individual  efficiency  and  adjustment. 

“Men  selected  must  not  feel  that 
driving  a  truck  is  below  their  station 
in  life.  ’The  worker  on  the  wrong  job 
frequently  suffers  from  difficulties  in 
social  adjustments,  reduced  earnings, 
the  probability  of  increased  accidents 
and  discouragement.  Maladjustments 
not  only  affect  the  individual  but  are 
reflected  directly  in  the  firm’s  balance 
sheet. 

Favors  Road  Tests 

“Every  applicant  is  required  to 
demonstrate  his  ability  to  handle  a 
vehicle  of  the  type  he  will  operate  in 
regular  service  in  newspaper  delivery 
and  under  similar  conditions  of  traffic. 
If  the  applicant  has  had  little  experi¬ 
ence  in  driving  the  type  of  vehicle  on 
which  he  is  to  be  tested,  he  should 
receive  some  training  before  being 
examined. 

‘"ITie  Atlanta  Journal  provides  shop 
and  garage  training  for  its  drivers. 
Here  they  acquire  a  general  knowl¬ 
edge  to  diagnose  the  cause  of  equip¬ 
ment  failure  and  can  inform  the 
mechanical  department  where  the 
trouble  lies  and  parts  needed.  We 
feel  this  training  may  reduce  delays 
in  case  of  mechanical  failure. 

“In  our  opinion,  actual  road  tests, 
when  properly  conducted,  probably 
are  the  most  practical  methods  of 
checking  drivers’  abUity,  and  appli¬ 
cants  should  not  be  permitted  to 
waive  such  tests  on  company’s  equip¬ 
ment  simply  because  they  have  passed 
a  state  or  municipal  chauffeur’s  ex¬ 
amination.  Such  tests  may  have  been 
given  previously.  In  addition,  it  is 
unfortunately  true  that  the  state  or 
municipal  chauffeurs’  tests  too  often 
are  not  adequate  for  measuring  real 
driving  skill. 

“The  Atlanta  Journal’s  method  of 
giving  road  tests  is  to  send  the  appli¬ 
cant  out  with  one  of  our  seasoned 
drivers.  The  seasoned  driver  has  been 
with  the  company  10  years  or  more. 
’This  driver  is  under  instructions  that 
all  tests  be  conducted  fairly.  The  ex¬ 
aminer-driver  will  not  try  to  trick 
the  applicant  or  make  him  violate 
rules.  A  route  is  selected  that  will 
provide  hills,  intersections,  railroad 


crossings,  one-way  streets,  traffic  sig¬ 
nals,  stop  signs  and  many  other  situa¬ 
tions  which  confront  drivers. 

“Final  test  is  made  by  transporta¬ 
tion  superintendent.  Safety  meetings 
are  conducted  once  each  month  for 
Journal  drivers  by  the  superintendent 
of  transportation  to  stress  on  the 
drivers  the  responsibility  that  is  theirs 
toward  careful  driving  at  all  times. 
We  invite  to  these  meetings,  when¬ 
ever  possible,  some  member  of  the 
Safety  Council  or  some  person  con¬ 
nected  with  safe  driving  campaigns 
and  have  these  visitors  give  safety 
talks  to  our  men. 

“Each  driver  receives  a  bonus  each 
individual  month  he  drives  without 
an  accident  and  a  grand  bonus  for 
each  twelve  months  without  an  ac¬ 
cident.” 

84  Carriers  Feted 

EJGHTY-FOUR  carriers  were  guests 
at  a  dinner  given  recently  by  the 
Portland  Oregon  Journal  in  honor  of 
the  outstanding  sales  work  the  yoimg 
men  had  done.  They  had  success¬ 
fully  met  the  requirements  outlined 
by  the  newly-inaugurated  “yardstick” 
sales  and  service  plan  by  which  the 
carriers  were  measured  against  strict 
standards  of  efficiency  and  effort.  ’The 
plan  incorporates  a  yardstick  point 
system  covering  service,  orders,  in¬ 
crease  and  bill  payment. 

P.  L.  Jackson,  publisher;  Donald 
J.  Sterling,  managing  editor;  Tony 
Peterson,  circulation  manager;  and 
Dick  Brown,  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  all  offered  the  boys  their  con¬ 
gratulations.  Speaker  of  the  evening 
was  O.  B.  Badger,  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Portland  public  voca¬ 
tional  schools. 

98,200  See  All-Stars 
A  CAPACITY  CROWD  of  98,200  fans, 
the  largest  Chicago  football  crowd 
in  more  than  a  decade,  witnessed  the 
eighth  annual  All-Star  game,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  Chari¬ 
ties,  Inc.,  at  Soldiers’  Field,  Aug.  28. 
It  was  the  second  time  last  month 
that  a  Tribune  promotion  attracted  a 
vast  audience  to  Soldiers’  Field.  On 
Aug.  16,  85,000  spectators  witnessed 
the  12th  annual  Chicagoland  Music 
Festival  under  Tribune  auspices. 

After  a  contribution  of  $2,500  to  the 
United  Service  Organizations,  the 
proceeds  will  be  divided  among  the 
United  Charities,  Catholic  Charities, 
and  Jewish  Charities  of  Chicago, 
“For  co-operative  effort,  the  All- 
Star  game  stands  alone  in  American 
journalism,”  stated  Arch  Ward,  ’Trib¬ 
une  sports  editor  and  director  of  the 
event.  “We  are  especially  grateful  for 
the  help  of  264  other  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  in  tlie  selection  of  the 
All-Star  squad.” 

■ 

ENTERTAIN  CARRIERS 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  2 — Matthew 
G.  Sullivan,  circulation  director  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers;  Neal  Murphy, 
business  manager  of  the  Democrat  & 
Chronicle,  and  James  H.  Gorman, 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  circulation 
manager,  dispensed  refreshments  to 
400  carrier  boys  at  their  annual  pic¬ 
nic  here. 


SEMI-ANNUAL  LINAGE  CORRECTIONS 


Total 

City  &  State  Paper  Published  Linage 

Tampa  (Fla.)  Times . (e)  2,611,238 

New  Albany  (Ind.)  Tribune. ..  .(e)  1,068,368 

Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal ..  (daily)  1,955,646 

Sunday  edition  . (S)  635,908 

Total  . . (d-S)  2,591.554 

(Classified  display — 66,416  lines  daily  a 
Ashland  (Ohio)  Times-Gasette.  .(e)  1.781,407 

Mansfield  (Ohio)  News-Journal. (e)  2,731,225 

Sunday  edition  . (S)  516,803 

Total  . (e-S)  3,248.028 

Ottawa  (Ont.,  Can.)  Journal .  (m-e)  3,058,109 


Display 

National 

Local 

Classified 

Legal 

290,192 

1,705,620 

588,994 

26,432 

141,680 

737,800 

139,538 

49,350 

428,078 

1,187,788 

241,458 

31,906 

77,154 

405.020 

94,248 

505,232 

1,592.808 

335,706 

31,906 

1  59.486 

Sunday  included  in  total.) 

138,703 

1,413,510 

197.582 

31,612 

316,428 

1,837,045 

537,579 

40,173 

10.059 

372,890 

133,602 

252 

326.487 

2.209,935 

671,181 

40,425 

802.523 

1,992.261 

263.325 

Outdoor  Writers  I  I 
Gexther  in  N.  C.  |  i 

From  10  eastern  and  southern  statq  ' 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  mo«  {  ' 
than  50  members  of  the  Outdoo 
Writers’  Association  of  America  as- 
sembled  in  summer  convention  e  | 
Manteo,  N.  C.,  recently.  I 

Welcomed  by  Josh  Horne,  publishe  * 
of  the  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram, 
chairman  of  the  North  Carolina  ad-  I 
vertising  committee  and  others  free  | 
the  department  of  conservation  aai  I 
development,  the  visitors  embarked  I 
upon  a  program  of  sports  fidii^ 
planned  by  the  state  advertising  divj. 
sion. 

The  convention  used  three  boats  d 
the  state  fisheries  fleet  for  an  ovei. 
night  criuse  along  the  outer  banh, 
spending  a  night  in  Hatteras  a^ 
going  on  a  gulf  stream  fishing  exps. 
dition. 

Among  those  present  for  the  fou^ 
day  event  were: 

New  York:  Jack  Brawley,  JournaI..4meriem; 

Jim  Hurley,  Mirror:  Ray  Camp,  Times,  ii( 
Walt  Willis,  Long  Island  columnist  and  ra^ 
commentator. 

Maryland:  William  O.  Varn,  chief  of  bs 
reau.  Associated  Press;  J.  Hammond  Brota 
and  William  Joynes,  Netes  Post;  W.  L.  Vat* 
man,  associate  editor  Kationai  Fisheries  tk 
porter,  Joseph  W.  Brooks,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Sne 
man,  photographer,  all  of  Baltimore,  taf 
Joseph  McGrath,  editor  Crisfield  News. 

District  of  Columbia:  Bill  Ackerman,  IFaik 
ingtort  Star;  Don  Carpenter,  IVashingtm 
News;  Bob  Wilson,  li^ashington  Times  HtriU; 
Jack  Bell,  Washingtort  Post;  Bill  McComiek,  ‘ 
Americar.  Wildlife  Institute;  Walton  Ondoi, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Ohio:  George  E.  Landis  and  Mrs.  Lands 
of  the  Ohio  Conservation  department,  repte 
senting  Governor  Bricker;  Jimmy  Stube, 
Vandalia,  secretary-treasurer  O.  W.  A.  A; 
Morris  Ackerman,  Cleveland  Press;  Dan 
Roberts,  Cirwinnati  Inquirer;  Frank  SchneidB, 
Cointtrbus  Dispatch;  Bert  Bemet,  Ohio  Stttr 
Journal;  Jack  PrAle,  Steubenville  HsriU- 
Star. 

Pennsylvania:  Johnny  Mock  and  daugbte, 
Frances,  Pittsburgh  Press;  Michael  Seamaa, 
Harrisburg  Telegraph;  Bill  Wolf,  Phila 
delphia  Record.  V 

Delaware:  Arnold  J.  Stewart,  IVilmingtm  j 
News-Journal;  Ted  Doremus,  treasurer  Amo-  i 
can  Wildlife  Institute;  an  aide  to  Govenw  : 
Baker. 

'  Georgia:  Nate  Nobel,  managing  edito, 
Atlanta  Constitution;  Qint  Davis,  NatiomI 
Forestry  Service;  Edwin  M.  Lipscomb,  Savai' 
nab. 

New  Jersey:  Allen  Corson,  Jr.,  sports  fithiii 
writer  of  New  Jersey  and  Florida. 

Virginia:  Lee  G.  Crutchfield,  Jr.,  KickinnW 
Times-Dispatch;  Winston  Montague,  Richmtni 
News-Leader. 

Connecticut:  Former  Senator  Fred  Wil-  | 
cott,  president  of  the  American  Wildlife  Is-  ' 
atitute. 

■ 

Employes  Vacation 
At  Publisher's  Comp 

Beardstown,  Ill.,  Sept.  2  —  The 
Illinoian-Star  “family”  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  vacation  period  in  relays  in 
the  cool  Colorado  country  at  the  pic¬ 
turesque  little  Rocky  Mountain  vil¬ 
lage  of  Estes  Park,  slightly  more  thin 
900  miles  due  west  of  this  central  D- 
linois  river  town. 

Near  Estes  Park,  tucked  away  in  the 
mountain  fastnesses,  L.  G.  Schaefhr, 
the  publisher  of  the  Illinoian-Star,  hn 
a  summer  cottage,  where  he  and  hk 
family  have  spent  several  summen. 

Three  months  ago  Publisher  Schaef¬ 
fer  announced  that  everybody  who 
wanted  to  was  to  have  a  Colorado  v»- 
cation  this  summer.  “The  Star  money 
built  the  cottage  at  Elstes  Park,”  Mr. 
Schaeffer  announced,  “and  you  all  j 
helped  make  the  Star  money,  so  I  | 
think  we  can  all  have  our  vacationt 
there.” 

’There  followed  a  period  of  plan¬ 
ning,  and  the  result  was  that  prac¬ 
tically  everybody  in  the  Star  plant 
enjoyed  a  vacation  at  Kay-Lee  lodge. 
At  the  cottage  during  all  of  theac 
weeks  were  the  publisher’s  wife  and 
daughter,  Helen,  who  is  the  Star’s 
business  manager. 
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Stephen  H.  Morgan 
Dies  at  87; 

Invented  Halftone 


First  Used  It  in  1880  on 

N-  Graphic  and  Adapted  newspaper.  Mr.  Bennett  asked  his  the  former  Mrs.  Della  Van  Houton  “The  slight  increase  in  the  percent- 
It  to  Fast  Press  in  1893  mechanical  experts  what  they  thought,  of  Nyack,  whom  he  married  in  1934;  age  of  unsolicited  applications  acted 

and  the  consensus  was  that  Mr.  Hor-  a  son,  Arthur  Horgan,  of  Orange;  two  upon  favorably  in  comparison  with  the 

Stephen  Henry  Horgan,  87,  who  gan  was  an  idiot  if  he  believed  what  daughters,  a  sister,  14  grandchildren,  preceding  year  is  explained  by  the 

open^  a  new  era  in  printing  and  he  said.  Losing  faith  in  his  art  direc-  and  four  great  grandchildren.  unprecedented  influx  during  the  year 


era  in  the  newspaper  field,  his  success  Tribune  in  1897  he  remained  with  -  of  the  number  of  unsolicited  applica- 
was  not  immediate.  In  1893,  13  years  that  paper  for  10  years.  He  then  as-  tions  received  indicates  quite  defin- 
after  his  first  halftone  was  published,  sisted  in  setting  up  the  printing  fa-  itely  that  last  year’s  policy  of  rigorous 
he  was  fired  as  art  director  of  the  cilities  of  the  old  Newark  Star,  which  investigation  of  new  applications  be- 
New  York  Herald  by  James  Gordon  was  backed  by  the  late  James  Smith,  came  widely  known  in  circles  outside 
Bennett  over  the  halftone  issue.  Jr.,  then  a  U.  S.  Senator.  the  association,  and  possibly  discour- 

Horgan  told  the  publisher  that  one  Mr.  Horgan’s  first  wife,  Mrs.  Kath-  aged  a  large  number  of  prospective 


of  his  halftones  could  be  printed  from  erine  Connor  Horgan,  died  in  1920.  fraudulent  applicants  encountered  in 


the  curved  stereotype  plate  of 
newspaper.  Mr.  Bennett  asked  1 


He  is  survived  by  his  second  wife,  the  past. 

the  former  Mrs.  Della  Van  Houton  “The  slight  increase  in  the  percent- 


photography  when  he  invented  the  tor,  Mr,  Bennett  dismissed  Horgan.  ■ 

halftone  engraving  process  in  1880,  vindication  for  the  inventor  came  Foreign  Press  Corps 

- -  four  years  later.  He  tried  again,  and  i  i  •  xT  1 

this  time  Whitelaw  Reid,  publisher  of  l^emOerSnip  I'lOW  l\i 
the  New  York  Tribune,  allowed  him  The  report  of  the  membership  ! 
to  try  to  reproduce  a  halftone  por-  retary  of  the  Association  of  Fort 


unprecedented  influx  during  the  year 
of  refugee  bona-fide  journalists.” 
The  secretary  urged  “unceasing  vigi¬ 
lance  in  examining  new  applications.’' 

Mr.  Reinhardt  revealed  that  “immi¬ 
gration  matters  occupied  much  of  the 
menibership  secretary’s  time.  The 


lour  years  later,  tie  triea  again,  ana  i  i  •  xT  1 OQ  cAmiiiiiuig  new  appucauuns. 

this  time  Whitelaw  Reid,  publisher  of  iVLOmDOrSmp  WO^V  IwO  Mr.  Reinhardt  revealed  that  “immi- 
the  New  York  Tribune,  allowed  him  The  report  of  the  membership  sec-  gration  matters  occupied  much  of  the 
to  try  to  reproduce  a  halftone  por-  retary  of  the  Association  of  Foreign  menibership  secretary’s  time.  The 
trait  of  Senator  Thomas  C.  Platt,  who  Press  Correspondents  in  the  United  authorities  were  prevailed  upon  to 
had  just  been  elected.  ’The  cut  printed  States  issued  this  week  by  Guenther  cancel  deportations  proceedings 
perfectly.  Thereafter  the  inventor  Reinhardt  of  Der  Bund,  Bern,  Switzer-  against  one  active  member  and  to 
suffered  no  more  obstacles  in  doubt-  land,  reveals  the  present  membership  grant  him  an  extended  stay.  In  three 
ful  pressmen.  at  138.  The  organization  began  the  other  cases  members  were  assisted  in 

The  American  Telephone  and  Tele-  members,  106  ac-  adjusting  their  difficulties  with  the 

graph  Company  in  1924,  at  Mr.  Hor- 


The  American  Telephone  and  Tele-  members,  106  ac-  adjusting  their  difficulties  with  the 

graph  Company  in  1924  at  Mr.  Hor-  fives  and  52  associate  members  and  immigration  authorities.  Altogether 
gan’s  insistence,  succe^fully  trans-  fh®  6  life.  85  active  Aere  were  six  cases  in  which  mem- 

mitted  a  color  photograph  from  Chi-  47  associate.  During  the  year  30  bership  secretary  was  questioned  by 
cago  to  New  York  over  telephone  associate  members  died,  resigned  or  special  inspectors  of  the  Immigration 

wiroc  TViP  tiipfiire  was  nnp  nf  Till-  Were  dropped  from  membership,  and  and  Naturalization  Service.  The  main 

dolph  ValenSno  as  Monsieur  Beau-  36  actives  died,  resigned,  were  dropped  office  of  the  service  in  Washington 

caire  in  which  red  blue  and  yellow  transferred  to  associate  mem-  expressed  its  appreciation  for  the  co- 

Mr.  ’  Korean’s  knowl-  bership.  Twenty  active  and  seven  operation  given  by  the  Association.” 


St«ph«n  Henry  Horqan  shown  with  part  of 
his  photo-machanical  prints  collection  at 
Graphic  Arts  Exposition  in  New  York  in 
1939. 


predominated.  Mr.  Horgan’s  knowl-  oersnip.  iweniy  acuve  ana  seven 
edge  of  wire  transmission  of  photos  assoewte  new  members  were  ad- 
predated  his  first  success  with  the  .  ‘  ,  ,  . 

halftone.  In  1879  he  had  invented  a  membership  record  compares 

method  of  sending  photographs  by  vrith  a  total  of  178  on  the  rolls  two 
telegranh  wires 

teiegrapn  wire^.  counted  for  by  the  fact  that  83  mem- 

Awarded  Gold  Medals  , _ _  .  _ ^ 


associate  new  members  were  ad-  The  treasury  department  aided  in 
mitted.  working  out  a  procedure  to  help  mem- 

This  membership  record  compares  bers  who  had  been  financially  affected 
with  a  total  of  178  on  the  rolls  two  by  the  government’s  “freezing”  or- 


years  ago,  the  loss  of  which  is  ac-  ders. 

counted  for  by  the  fact  that  83  mem-  Mr.  Reinhardt  recommended  that  a 
bers  have  been  dropped  in  two  years  “non-active”  membership  classification 


I939_  to  Mr.  Horgan  by  the  American  In¬ 

stitute  of  Graphic  Arts  for  his  photo 
died  Aug.  30  in  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  mechanical  achievements.  He  also  re¬ 


in  1925  a  gold  medal  was  presented  gg  eligible  for  membership.’*  be  provided  for  former  newspapermen 


Orange,  N.  J.,  after  a  long  illness. 


ceived  a  gold  medal  from  the  Royal 


Mr.  Horgan’s  first  halftone  to  be  Photographic  Society  of  England  at  a 
published,  a  view  of  Shantytown  in  dinner  in  London  in  1930  celebrating 
New  York,  appeared  March  4,  1880,  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  halftone 
in  the  New  York  Daily  Grophic.  It  process. 

was  printed  only  after  Mr.  Horgan,  The  son  of  an  overseer  of  slaves  on 
then  a  photographer  who  had  experi-  a  plantation  near  Norfolk,  Mr.  Hor- 
mented  for  seven  years  with  his  new  gan  was  bom  there  on  Feb.  2,  1854. 
process,  persuaded  the  Graphic’s  His  family  took  him  to  England  and 
skeptical  pressmen  that  his  idea  would  Ireland  and  then  settled  in  Nyack, 
work.  N.  Y.  When  he  was  16  Mr.  Horgan 

Saccoif  Not  Immodioto  learned  photography  imder  the  direc- 

The  first  cut  made  by  Mr.  Horgan,  lion  of  a  Methodist  clergyman.^ 


a  portrait  of  Maude  Granger,  a  popu¬ 
lar  actress  of  the  day,  was  not  pub- 


In  1873  he  joined  the  Graphic  as  a 
photographer.  In  his  time  off  duty  he 


lished  until  the  60th  anniversary  of  studied  the  procedure  of  the  news- 
his  halftone  process  last  year.  The  paper’s  process  department. 

Graphic’s  pressmen  turned  down  this  Because  some  newspaper  pressmen 
halftone  in  February,  1880,  with  the  objected  to  printing  cross-lined  screen 
disparaging  remark  that  it  would  halftones  after  he  introduced  his 
“print  like  mud.”  The  Maude  Granger  method,  Mr.  Horgan  continued  his  ef- 
portrait  appeared  March  3,  1940,  in  forts  in  that  direction  as  art  manager 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  to  of  the  American  Press  Association  in 
commemorate  halftone’s  diamond  1883.  Ten  years  later  he  joined  the 
jubilee.  Herald,  only  to  be  discharged  by  Mr. 

Although  Mr.  Horgan  started  a  new  Bennett.  After  his  success  on  the 
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AusirulifM 

•  The  only  journal  giving  tha 
nawi  of  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
conwnarcial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  ora  planning  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  or  are  interested  in 
thasa  tarritorias  raad 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

PnMIiM  Msatkly 

SuksarlatiM  rata  $1.50  ear  ytar 

aatl  frat 

l^mrwiek  BUg.,  HmmMton  St.,  Sydney 


Mr.  Reinhardt  states:  “The  decrease  temporarily  engaged  in  other  work. 

ANSWERS 

To  September  Ad  Quix 

(Appearing  on  Page  23) 

1  eem  Puck— The  Comic  Weekly  for  the  year  1940  re¬ 

corded  a  gain  of  40,124  lines  or  27.5%  over  1939, 
and  for  the  first  7  months  of  1941  has  shown  a 
gain  of  13,566  lines  or  12.5%  over  the  same  7 
months  of  1940.* 

2  a  o  a  While  Puck— The  Comic  Weekly  turned  in  a  gain 

of  12.5%  during  the  period  of  January  through 
July,  1941,  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Collier’s, 

Life,  Time  and  Liberty,  combined,  made  a  gain 
of  only  4.8%. 

3  a  a  a  Puck—The  Comic  Weekly  covers  better  than  20%  "n». 

of  all  the  families  in  each  of  570  cities  and  towns  of 
10,000  population  and  over  in  the  United  States 
at  the  lowest  four-color  cost. 

Puck— The  Comic  Weekly  during  the  year  1940 
was  chosen  by  American  manufacturers  as  bet- 
j  ter  than  a  3  to  2  favorite.  For  every  two  adver- 

I  risers  using  space  in  the  second-place  Comic 

group,  three  advertisers  selected  Puck—The 
Comic  Weekly.  Practically  the  same  ratio  was 
maintained  by  Puck—The  Comic  Weekly  for  the 
first  7  months  of  1941. 

Seme  Puck— The  Comic  Weekly  is  the  only  national 
Comic  medium  that  can  be  nationally  merchan¬ 
dised  because  it  is  the  only  one  with  uniform 
editorial  content.  Proprietors  of  retail  stores,  mer¬ 
chandise  managers,  buyers  and  clerks  read 
Puck -The  Comic  Weekly  regularly  and  promote 
the  products  advertised  in  it. 
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Newspaper  Week 
Will  Be  Observed 
In  34  States 

Newspapers  in  34  states  and  almost 
every  organization  connected  with 
newspaperdom  had  reported  to  the 
National  Newspaper  Week  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Newspaper  Association  Man¬ 
agers  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  week 
that  they  intended  to  observe  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week,  Oct.  1-8. 

Newspapers  advising  the  Commit¬ 
tee  that  they  are  planning  local  ob¬ 
servances  of  the  Week  include  the 
very  largest  dailies  as  well  as  the 
smallest  weeklies.  In  nearly  every 
place  from  which  messages  were  re¬ 
ceived,  plant  visitations  and  newspa¬ 
per  talks  before  civic  groups  are  be¬ 
ing  arranged. 

King  Offers  $500  ia  Prises 

Giving  full  endorsement  to  the  week 
and  to  encourage  effective,  powerful 
promotion  while  it  is  imder  way, 
King  Features  Syndicate  this  week 
announced  it  is  offering  $500  in  prizes 
and  Certificates  of  Merit  for  the  five 
best  advertisements  or  editorials  in 
observance  of  the  Week. 

The  ads  or  editorials  must  deal  with 
the  following  five  subjects,  according 
to  the  announcement: 

1.  — The  Function  of  the  Newspaper 
as  a  Whole. 

2.  — The  Importance  of  Wire  Serv¬ 
ices. 

3.  — Newspaper  Comics  as  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Institution. 

4.  — The  Newspaper’s  Personal  Ser¬ 
vice  to  Readers.  (Such  as  Beauty, 
Health,  Housekeeping,  Patterns,  etc.) 

5.  — The  Value  of  News  and  Feature 
Pictures. 

To  the  best  ad  or  editorial  in  each 
of  the  five  classifications  King  will 
award  $100  and  a  Certificate  of  Merit. 
Other  Certificates  of  Merit  will  be 
awarded  to  the  second  and  third  best 
entries  in  each  classification. 

All  entries  must  be  addressed  to 
the  Promotion  Manager,  King  Features 
Syndicate,  235  East  45th  Street,  New 
York  City,  and  must  be  mailed  not 
later  than  Oct.  11.  Awards  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  the  last  week  in  October. 

Etsoy  Coatest 

In  several  cities,  notably  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ill.,  prizes  are  being  offered  by 
the  publishers  for  essays  on  newspa¬ 
per  service  and  what  constitutes  a 
free  press.  Hie  Bloomington  Panto¬ 
graph  has  announced  a  contest  for 
high  school  students,  with  the  subject, 
“Why  the  Constitution  Guarantees  A 
Frfft  Press.”  First  prize  will  be  a 
two-day  all-expense  trip  to  Chicago 
at  the  time  of  Inland’s  convention, 
Oct.  14-15. 

In  California,  the  CNPA  is  offer¬ 
ing  a  certificate  of  award  to  the  ad 
manager,  salesman  or  copy  writer  who 
submits  the  best  copy  for  a  cam¬ 
paign  deemed  the  most  suitable  for 
Newspaper  Week.  There  is  to  be  one 
ad  for  each  day  of  Newspaper  Week. 
The  slogan  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Week  Committee,  “The  Newspaper 
Lights  "nie  Way  of  Freedom,”  has 
been  suggested  as  a  copy  theme. 

John  B.  Long,  general  manager  of 
the  CNPA,  has  sent  out  a  ten-point 
program  to  dailies  and  weeklies  in 
his  state. 

In  many  states,  managers  of  the 
publishers  associations  are  arranging 
lor  newspaper  speakers  at  local  civic 
group  meetings.  The  Committee  has 
been  advised  by  press  associations, 
large  newspapers  and  others,  that  they 
will  provide  as  speakers  men  who 
have  just  returned  from  London,  Ber¬ 
lin  and  other  European  war  spots. 

The  Committee  announces  that  it 
has  received  a  statement  from  Presi¬ 


dent  Roosevelt  about  the  necessity  of 
a  free  press  in  this  country,  for  re¬ 
lease  Oct.  1.  Several  governors  have 
proclaimed  the  period  of  Oct.  1-8 
as  Newspaper  Week  and  others  have 
given  out  statements  referring  to  the 
press  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
American  system.  Statements  have 
also  been  issued  by  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  members  of  the  F*resident’s 
Cabinet,  church  leaders,  educators,  in¬ 
dustrialists  and  labor  chieftains. 

Answer  Ad  Critics 

So  much  interest  has  been  displayed 
in  National  Newspaper  Week  by  ad¬ 
vertising  people  and  there  have  been 
so  many  attacks  upon  the  efficacy  of 
newspaper  advertising  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  will  feature  promotion  material 
designed  to  answer  the  critics  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  Committe  is  able  to  offer  a 
series  of  four  ads  sponsored  by  the 
AAAA,  Pacific  Coast  Division.  This 
copy  was  written  by  Don  Belding  of 
Lord  &  Thomas,  president  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Advertising  Association.  It  may 
be  obtained  in  mat  form  for  $1  per 
ad — $4  for  the  series — by  writing  'Hie 
Pacific  Advertising  Association,  900 
Title  Guarantee  Building,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

The  Advertising  Federation  of 
America,  330  W.  42nd  Street,  New 
York  City,  will  send  free  upon  request, 
a  series  of  six  articles  entitled,  “Con¬ 
sumers  Should  Know,”  and  copy  for 
13  advertisements. 

Newspaper  representatives’  associa¬ 
tions  of  New  York,  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco,  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executive  Association  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  are  all  engaged  in  activities  to 
make  the  week  successful  from  the 
advertising  point  of  view. 

Paul  G.  Lawson,  Clarksburg  Pub. 
Co.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  chairman  of 
the  ICMA’s  Newspaper  Boy  Day  Com¬ 
mittee,  reports  widespread  interest 
Newspaper  Boy  Day  is  Saturday,  Oct. 
4. 

High  school  journalists  have  been 
urged  to  join  with  the  nation’s  press 
in  saluting  American  journalism  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  The  Scholastic  Editor 
has  outlined  a  comprehensive  sug¬ 
gested  program  for  high  school  stu¬ 
dent  editors  to  sponsor.  “School  and 
college  papers  have  countless  oppor¬ 
tunities  during  this  week  to  educate 
their  student  communities  as  to  the 
importance  and  the  value  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  press  in  these  days  of  world 
crises.” 

GREEN  NANED  G.  M. 

Fred  J.  Green  assumed  the  edi¬ 
torship  and  general  managership  of 
the  Roseville  (Cal.)  Daily  Press  Sept. 
1,  it  was  annoiinced  following  his  elec¬ 
tion  as  president  of  the  Roseville 
Press,  Inc.  Mr.  Green  formerly  was 
business  manager  of  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser.  More  recently  he  headed 
Fred  J.  Green  Publications,  which  in 
association  with  the  Advertiser  pub¬ 
lished  Hawaii  Farm  and  Home, 
Thriun’s  Hawaiian  Annual  and  Ha¬ 
waiian  Homes.  Associated  with  Mr. 
Green  in  the  Roseville  publishing 
and  printing  business  will  be  L.  G. 
Jones  as  business  manager,  and  A.  B. 
Cadwalader  as  production  superinten¬ 
dent. 

■ 

CHALLENGER  RETIRES 

Sidney  W.  Challenger,  82,  associate 
editor,  political  writer  for  the  Mid- 
dletpwn  (Conn.)  Press,  has  retired 
after  55  years  of  active  newspaper 
service.  The  Press  announced  that 
Mr.  Challenger,  who  is  81  years  of  age, 
would  retain  his  title  of  associate  edi¬ 
tor  and  that  its  columns  would  always 
be  open  to  him.  Mr.  Challenger 
worked  for  only  two  newspapers  in 
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his  long  career.  He  began  as  a  sports 
writer  for  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post  in  1886  and  remained  there  until 
he  joined  the  Press  in  1919.  He  cov¬ 
ered  the  Connecticut  Legislature  for 
35  years  and  when  the  solons  were  not 
at  work  he  covered  courts. 

BINFORD  RETIRES 

Willard  H.  Binford,  in  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  field  for  more  than 
40  years,  and  for  the  past  35  years 
manager  of  the  Providence  advertis¬ 
ing  bureau  of  the  Pawtucket  (R.  I.) 
Times,  retired  from  active  service  re¬ 
cently.  For  12  years  he  sold  space  in 
the  national  field  in  addition  to  han¬ 
dling  local  advertising. 

VETERAN  RETIRES 

Bringing  to  an  end  more  than  25 
years  of  continuous  service  with  the 
New  York  Times,  Irma  F.  Kory,  67, 
manager  of  the  business  opportunities 
department,  a  division  of  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department,  an¬ 
nounced  her  retirement,  effective  Sept. 

I.  Mrs.  Kory  joined  the  Times  as  a 
classified  advertising  department  clerk 
in  July,  1916.  She  assumed  the  post 
she  retired  from  two  years  later.  Her¬ 
bert  Koshetz,  who  has  been  her  assis¬ 
tant,  has  been  named  to  her  post. 

ELECTED  TO  ANA 

According  to  an  announcement  from 
the  Association  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ers,  New  York,  the  following  com¬ 
panies  have  been  elected  to  member¬ 
ship  in  that  organization:  Botany 
Worsted  Mills,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  Chas. 
F.  H.  Johnson,  Jr.,  vice-president,  of¬ 
ficial  representative;  Nash-Kelvinator 
Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Charles 

J.  Coward,  director  of  advertising, 
Kelvinator  Division,  and  Mr.  H.  G. 
Little,  advertising  manager,  Nash  Di¬ 
vision,  official  representatives. 

■ 

EMPLOYES  BUY  BONDS 

Seventy  employes  or  28%  of  the 
246  employes  of  the  Terre  Haute 
Tribune  and  Star  have  subscribed  for 
$5,025  in  National  Defense  Bonds. 
The  amount  subscribed  by  each  em¬ 
ploye  will  be  deducted  from  his  sal¬ 
ary  check  each  week  for  37 weeks. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


"HELP  WANTED"  AND  ALL 
OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 
"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  times  —  .40  per  line 
PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

As  an  added  service  to  advertisers  running 
a  tour  time  "Situations  Wanted"  notice, 
their  record  is  placed  in  the  files  ot  the 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Personnel  Service. 
This  complete  registration  assures  adver¬ 
tisers'  qualifications  being  kept  before  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  newspaper,  magaiine,  pub¬ 
licity,  advertising,  publishing,  and  allied 
professions.  There  is  no  fee  for  Personnel 
Service  placements  to  either  employer  or 
employe.  Registration  card  will  be  sent 
four-time  advertisers  upon  receipt  of  copy 
and  payment. 

FORMS  CLOSE  11:00  A.M.  THURSDAY 
Count  five  words  to  the  line  for  classified 
ads  of  any  nature.  Minimum  space  accept¬ 
able  for  publication  is  three  lines.  An 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Boi  Number  or  your 
own  name  and  address  counts  as  three 
words. 


Nawspopars  For  Sola 

Bxclastve  Alabama  Weekly  earning  15  ^ 
for  '41 — 8^,000  down.  Give  finaatw 
reference  first  letter.  Harwell  A 
Birmingham.  Alabama. _ 


SHOPPING  NEWS 

New  England  city  of  30,000,  highly  i|. 
du^trial.  Five  years  old,  distributu 
Thursday.  No  plant,  but  have  long-tett 
printing  contract.  Gross  this  year  111. 
000.  Price  $7,500.  Making  money!  fin 
3700.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

$30,000  cash  buys  %  interest  and  compj^ 
management  in  unopposed  daily  grossai 
$100,000.  Murray  E.  Hill,  Broker,  slj 
ville.  Tenn. 


Nawtpapar  Irekars 

Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  rneiM. 

No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  referent 
LEN  FEIOHNER  AGENCY.  Nashville  TUia 
Dally  and  Weekly  Newspaper  Propetii 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  COMPAST 
Times  Building  New 


Newspapart  Woatad 


Experienced  Toung  Newspaperman  watii 
to  buy  or  lease  small  weekly,  preferskh 
on  West  Coast.  Would  take  sale.-iedJA 
with  chance  to  buy  in.  Box  37.2,  Eli. 
tor  is  Publisher. 


Halp  WMtad 


Advertising  Solicitor  Wanted.  The  Nen, 

Boonville,  Missouri. _ 

Copyreader;  daily  newspaper  near  Nw 
York  City.  Salary  $50.00.  List  expul. 
ence  in  detail.  Box  3660,  Editor  A 

lisher. _ 

New  England  Newspaper  needs  advertii^ 
salesman  with  ability  to  write  copy 
make  layouts.  Prefer  single  man.  StMi 
full  particulars  in  first  letter,  salary  n- 
i^cted  and  sample  of  work.  Addiui 

Box  3718,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  salary  $40.u0.  Suburban  nen- 
paper  near  New  York  City.  Outline  o- 
perience.  Write  Box  3670,  Editor  I 

Publisher. _ 

Reporter — Weekly  Newspaper  has  openoi 
for  reporter  with  some  experience  vA 
is  more  intere.sted  in  opportunity  he 
development  rather  than  in  immediak 
salary.  Need  not  be  journalism  gradtutt 
State  salary  expected.  W’eekly  Call  Du- 

ellen.  New  Jersey. _ 

Yonng  Advertising  Solicitor  for  progiw 
sive  weekly,  established  ten  years.  W 
rated  in  beautiful  and  prosperous  Stv 
England  community.  Car  necessary.  Mi 
per  week  with  liberal  bonus  arraap 
ment.  A|iply  by  letter,  giving  full  ie 
tails.  Box  3722,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sitaatioas  Waatad 
Admiaistrativa 
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Busineae  Manager,  35,  able  to  get  mih'  7 
mum  revenue  from  circulation  and  i4  _ 
departments.  Experience  in  rate  is-  1  C 
creases;  journalism  graduate,  family.  Ba  i 

3675.  Editor  &  Publisher. _  1 

Editor,  manager,  executive;  outstandaj  I 
record  in  small  daily  field  for  prole.  |  _ 

prestige,  enterprise  and  accomplak'  S 
ments.  Repeated  recognition  for  ability,  j 
dependability,  hard  work.  Two  paym  j 
in  fourteen  years;  voluntarily  desin  a 
change.  Age  35.  Finest  references.  ClH-  | 
ble  improving  and  satisfactorily  manafiM  | 
daily  or  assisting  publisher.  Write  fslly  a 
and  in  confidence.  Box  3655,  Editor  I  I 

Publisher. _ _ _ _  | 

Experienced  Bnsiness  Manager  and  AudilR.  | 
now  with  Federal  Government,  desitu  3 
to  return  to  newspaper  field.  Box  3JU.  B 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ j 

Former  metropolitan  city  editor,  enjoyisi  \ 
remunerative  earnings  in  public  relatitai,  ■,  I 
prefers  newspaper  post  of  responsibilitj  j 
Advertising-minded;  flair  for  promotiw.  , 
Forty.  Intensive  worker.  Salary  $7.S(IC  , 

Box  3677.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ I 

Working  Manager — (Former  Pro^etotl--  P  / 
experienced  office  administration;  «■  1 
cient  plant  manager;  business  buildst  b 
Box  3689,  Editor  A  Publisher.  1 


SHmHou 

Aivertitiaf 


Able  Advertising  Manager-Salesman  —  it 
once!  Age  33;  twenty  years  on  ne«- 
papers.  Good  copy,  lay-outs.  College,  vit* 
honors.  Married.  References.  Box  37tJ. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Advertising:  Age  45,  twenty  years’  expen- 
ence,  college  background ;  copy,  layaits 
exceptional  salesman  capable  creattal 
ideas  for  extra  linage.  Employed  latt* 
daily,  good  references  including  preseiil 
employer.  Box  3687.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
AdvertlsiBg  Man — employed,  but 

change ;  age  33.  single ;  ten  years  mill 
experience:  ideas,  special  promoti^ 
good  layouta  and  copy.  Box  3715,  Editsf 

A  Publisher. _ _ _ 

Advertlaing  fiCknager-Saleaman;  31; 

ried ;  draft  exempt ;  college ;  excelled 
copy,  layout,  merchandising.  Prefer  wj- 
Available  September  15th.  Box  3605.  tar 
lor  A  Publisher. 
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SitMotiens  Wanted 
Advertisinf  (Cont’d) 

manager  or  solicitor.  Rich 
daily  »'>’‘‘'‘ly'  •■"•lio,  experience.  Porce- 
«nl  liyouif.  Single.  29.  Midwest  pre¬ 
ferred.  Bo*  3654.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Manager-Solicitor,  resourceful 
nd  thoroughly  seasoned  in  local  and 
national  copy  having  had  eighteen  years’ 
experience  on  tough  assignments.  Suffi- 
eient  »lfe  to  command  respect,  young 
enough  to  be  aggressive.  Prepares  own 
copy  and  layouts.  I  am  interested  only 
in  a  permanent  location  with  substanti.tl 
gewipaper  in  the  Middlewest.  Good  rea¬ 
son  (or  seeking  change.  Record  will  stand 
closest  inspection.  If  linage  is  your  prob- 

lem  then  write  Box  3612,  E.  t  P.  _ 

or  Bnslnesa  Manager.  35:  four- 
‘  teen  years  daily  newspapers.  A  man  who 
knows  the  revenue  and  business  end  I 
Prom  the  old  school.  Box  3708,  Editor 
k  Publisher. _ _ 

Ady«rtt«lng~ Manager  on  daily  in 
150  000  market  wants  job  as  ad-manager 
on  Eastern,  middle  West  or  Southern 
daily.  Proven  sales  record;  exceptional 
layout  ability;  ten  years’  local  and  na¬ 
tional;  two  years  agency;  college  educa¬ 
tion;  age  31;  married.  Go  anywhere 
within  two  weeks’  notice.  Christian. 
Alert,  aggre.ssive,  hard  worker,  good 
habits.  Future  determines  acceptance. 
Write  Box  3688,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
fapahla  Layout  Man,  fifteen  years’  experi- 
'  pnrr.  good  artist,  idea  man.  copywriter. 
Will  go  anywhere,  preferably  small  daily. 

Itox  3686.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

loamalism  graduate — M.  A.,  Syracuse.  ’40; 
B.A.,  Cairo.  ’38;  experienced  in  layout 
work,  copywriting,  and  selling;  married; 

draft  exempt.  Box  3623,  E.  &  P. _ 

fstloDal  Manager-Solicitor.  Woman.  "Age 
33.  Thoroughly  conversant  with  National 
6eld.  ’IVelve  years  enviable  record  all 


Sitvations  Woatad 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 

Editor  •  Reporter  -  Photo^apher,  36.  able 
writer,  desk  man.  Know  makeup,  fea¬ 
tures.  editorials,  sports.  Box  3565,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher.  _ 

COLUMNIST 

A  disciple  of  the  old  school  of  paragraph¬ 
ing  (due  for  revival,  in  view  of  America’s 
need  for  more  humor  and  less  gossip). 
A  devotee  of  those  late  Chicago  human¬ 
ists,  B.  L.  T.  and  Keith  Preston. 


groan,  depending  on  the  reader’s  liver. 
He  has  no  stomach  for  keyhole  reporting 
or  the  monkeyshines  of  cafe  society. 

His  proposed  quip-joint  (’’Memo- 
Random”)  would  not  be  overrun  with 
puns,  in  spite  of  contribs’  weakness  for 
them.  Here  and  there  he  would  insert  a 
sober,  searching  observation  of  editorial 
caliber.  He’d  toss  in  a  bit  of  original 
verse  now  and  then,  and  make  it  tick 
like  a  metronome. 


THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —Am4  Urn 

New  Equipment  and  Supplies  —  Used  Machinery  Bargains 
For  the  Printing-Publishing  Field 


Compotinq  Room  EqoipmoRt  For  Sol*  Mochowicol  EqaipmoBt  Woatod 

Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical  Qeo'o* 

machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large  - ^^Hen  Iman,  406  W.  Pico.  Los  Angelas 

stock ;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn-  Wanted — Good  used  dry  mat  roller  Hoe, 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing  Goss,  or  Ostrander  Seymour.  Press  Photo 

room.  Service,  Wolverine  Hotel.  Detroit.  Mich- 

He  has  trained  for  six  years  with  an  LINOTYPE  MAINTENANCE  COMPANY  igan. 
extra-curricular  column,  commenting  on  237  Lafayette  Street  New  York.  N.  Y.  Wanted:  Single  width  OosTra^  13%  inch 

the  passing  show,  often  with  a  parono-  — -  printing  diameter  2H4  inch  ent-off  nr 

m^astic  twist  that  produced  a  grin  or  a  Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  A  Intertypes  deck  for  same.  ’  Give  full  details  and 

a  ly  A  r  ta-  .  prices.  Box  3588,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock ;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room. 

LINOTYPE  MAINTENANCE  COMPANY 
37  Lafayette  Street  New  York.  N.  Y. 


See  HOOD-FALCO  CORP..  First 


Mowspopr  Morgao  For  Solo 


225  Varick  Street  New  York.  N.  Y.  ^  ^  ^  _ - — 

Take  Advantage  of  the  Latest  Blue  Streak  ““/n^*  transcript 


Developmental  A  modem  Linotype  assures 
lower  composing  room  costs  with  simpler, 
faster  operation  .  .  .  easier,  trouble-free 
up-keep  .  .  .  greater  range  and  flexibility. 


iBiruiioiiir.  A  Blue  Streak  savea  more  than  it  costal 

Interested  in  a  metropolitan  daily  Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors. 


with  a  high  regard  for  good  writing  and 
sane  thinking,  as  well  as  for  a  tested, 
widely  quoted  feature  which  clicked  over¬ 
night.  This  man  is  no  screwball,  but  a 
solid  citizen. 

Married.  In  his  middle  (not  muddle) 
years.  Now  getting  $12,000. 

Box  3710 _ Editor  tc  Publisher 

Editorial  Writer — experienced.  Direct,  vig¬ 
orous  style.  Can  state  policies  in  terse, 
adept,  clear  English.  Particulars  on  re- 
quest.  Box  3680.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


phises  promotion,  selling,  merchandising.  Energetic  University  Graduate,  22,  1-B, 


escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
your  needs. 

MONTGOMERY  &  BACON 
Towanda  Penna. 


Mochonicol  Equipmont  For  Sole 

Duplex  Press  8  page;  model  C  Intertypes ; 
Linotypes,  models  5-8-14;  Cylinder  and 
Job  equipment.  Automatics. 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Sts.  Phila..  Penna. 


both  small-town  and  metropolitan  areas. 

Executive  ability  to  capably  manage  de-  ence,  wants  change  —  anywhere  with 

partment.  Now  (as  always)  employed.  future.  Excellent  references.  Box  3685. 

Unusuilly  good  mixer,  good  corres^n-  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

referen^t>s‘' Box '3622! '  EdBor  TpublisheT  Experienced  s^-to^n  and  .  metropolitan 

newspaper  editor,  skilled  in  staff  man- 


midwest  daily,  press  association  experi-  ^  pattern  sextuple  pre.ss  "'ith  ink 


references.  Box  3622.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


pumps;  two  Hoe  right  angle  condensed 
quadruple  presses ;  Wood  pony  autoplates 
23  9/16"  cut-off,  plates. 

BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT 
BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 


agement.  head  and  editorial  writing.  n  T'J 

make-up.  Has  held  top-flight  publicity  model  58  s  $1,200.00  each ;  also,  model 
jobs.  too.  Age  40.  Physically  and  men  /older, 

ially  approaching  his  zenith.  Married  and  etc.  Box  3698.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
sober.  Prefers  serving  small-city  daily  or  48-Pago  Hoe  Decker  type  press,  casting 


$550.00 ;  two 


SltaotloRt  WoRfod 

CircoUtioR 


(hrculatlon  Manager:  Fourteen  years’  ex-  weekly  in  East.  Box  3719,  Editor 

uerience.  Expert  in  home  delivery  and  Publisher. 

street  sales.  Thorough  knowledge  pro-  _  . 

motion.  Want  opportunity  to  show  worth.  Experienced  Wri^r,  social  dub,  feature; 


for  sale  in  whole  or  in  part.  Contains 
generous  clippings  and  other  material  on 
over  250,000  individuals  and  on  a  com¬ 
prehensive  variety  of  subjects ;  also  plates, 
photos,  mats  and  maps;  also  financial, 
society,  sports  and  literary  files.  Simple 
filing  system.  Inquiries  solicited. 

BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Plioto-ERqrovlRq  EgRipwioRt  For  Sol# 

For  Sale — Reconditioned  Photo  Engraving 
Cameras  with  arc  lamps,  several  different 
types  and  sizes — some  with  lenses. 

CHEMCO  PHOTOPRODUerrS  COMPANY 

230  W.  4l8t  St. _ New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Hoe  radial  arm  router,  24  inch  Robertson 
camera,  Wesel  radial  arm  router,  10x12 
133  line  screen,  Macbeth  and  (lelb  cam¬ 
era  and  printing  lamps,  two  Axel  Holm- 
strom  etching  machines,  vacuum  printing 
frames,  Chemco  cold  top  developing  tank, 
Royle  and  Ostrander-^ymour  combined 
jig  saws  and  drills,  gas  boiling  down 
stove,  18  inch  Zeiss  Apo  Tessar  lens, 
three  gallon  Silvaloy  evaporating  dish. 
Many  other  miscellaneous  items.  Box 
3720.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


model  58’8.  $1,200.00  each;  also,  model  Photo-Engravlng  Equipment  and  Metals 
“E”  Duplex  press.  Cleveland  Folder.  T.  SULLE3ARGER  CO. 

etc.  Box  3698.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^Iton  St._  538  S.  Clark  St. 

I-Fatre  Hoe  Decker  tvne  nres*  ceatinir  ^ork.  N,  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 


box,  Hoe  fini.sher,  curved  router,  flat 
router,  stahi,  mat  roller,  electric  paper 
hoist.  Equipment  will  be  available  about 


_ Wood  TypR  For  SoIr _ 

WOOD  TYPE  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 


Age  31.  married.  Box  3586,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _  _  _ 


publicity  secretary,  proofreader.  Avail¬ 
able  newspaper,  magazine.  Age  24.  Box 
3662.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


October  15th.  R.  S.  Stratton.  The  Times.  American  Wood  Type  Manufacturing  Co. 


St.  Petersburg,  Florida 


proper  balance  between  costs  and  revenue 
and  produce  sound  circulation.  Want  de¬ 
partment  on  medium-sized  newspaper. 

Box  3650.  Editor  &  Publisher . _ 

Circulation  Blanager,  Promotion  or  Snper- 
viaor.  Twenty  years  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  record.  Guaranteed  increased  circu¬ 
lation  and  revenue.  Qualified  for  entire 


background,  famous  university.  Will  do 
general  editorial  work.  Can  help  evalu- 


SitRotions  Wonted 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 


270  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Write  for  catalog. 

Sitnotions  Wonted 
Medianical 


ate.  interpret  today  s  confusing  dis-  Beporter,  27,  five  years  daily  and  weekly  - - - 

patches.  Young  1-B.  Box  3592,  Edi-  experience.  General  assignment.  Draft  Combination  Man  with  approximately  fif- 
tor  &  Publisher^ _  exempt.  Box  3614.  Editor  &  Publisher.  teen  years’  experience  on  high  sneed 


Journalism  Graduate  wants  opportunity  on  Reporter,  any  position.  Experienced,  mar- 


newspaper  in  metropolitan  area.  Will  ac 
cept  anything  I  Box  360i.  E.  &  P. 


responsibility  of  Circulation.  Advertising  Journalistically  ambitious  young  man  de 


and  Plant,  nr  Assistant  Manager.  Box 

3678.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager,  ten  years  with  two 
large  dailies.  Varied  experience:  boy 
promotion,  agents  and  mail  subscriptions. 
Desire  connection.  Excellent  references. 

Box  3617,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Succeatful  Assistant  Circulation  Manager- 
excellent  record  and  references.  Experi¬ 
enced  all  phases  desires  change  as  as¬ 
sistant  or  preferably  charge  of  depart¬ 
ment.  Organising  ability  and  sane  promo¬ 
tion  methods  make  circulation  profits! 
Prefer  medium-sized  newspaper.  Age  40. 
married,  go  anywhere.  Box  3695,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

siwUM~W«i«Mi 

_ E«t»riRl _ 

Agile  Editor  -  Beporter,  Feature  -  Rewrite  • 
Makeup  Man.  Photos.  6  years’  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  28.  Deferred.  Em¬ 
ployed.  BA  Wisconsin.  Box  3596,  Edi- 

tor  k  Publisher. _ 

All-zro$nd  eighteen-year  experience  as  edi¬ 
tor,  copy-reader,  rewrite,  feature  writer: 
age  38;  married;  now  employed.  Box 

3608,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

All  annnd  newsman,  assistant  city  editor 
metropolitan  daily,  twelve  years,  seeks 
position  managing,  city  editor,  city  50,- 
000  to  200,060.  Now  employ!^.  Proven 
executive  ability,  critical  news  judgment. 
Married,  non-drinker,  draft  exempt.  Box 

3665,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

C^hls  Mewsman  — seasoned — but  not  mel¬ 
lowed — by  fifteen  years*  experience. 

qualified  for  news,  city,  telegraph 
desk.  Ajte  37:  now  employed.  Box  3714, 
g^ditor  k  Publisher. 

City  Sdltor  for  years  afternoon  daily  in 
touthern  city  over  100,000  population 
desires  change.  Age  36.  Specify  duties, 
salary.  Box  3705,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Deakmu,  seven  years  all-around  experience: 
®»rried.  college  graduate.  Asking  $55.00. 
Box  3678.  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

Editor-Reporter  (28).  Six  years’  experience 
J**'*'*'*-  Feature,  rewrite,  pix.  Crack 
■Mke-up  man.  Now  managing  editor  ser¬ 
vice  weekly.  Want  magazine,  small  daily 
jork.  Single,  draft  exempt.  Box  3702. 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


ried.  Arthur  Gossard,  Wooster.  Ohio. 
Sports  Editor,  Writer  —  Stressing  promo- 
-  „  ,  -  ,  .  tion.  attractive  makeup,  good  writing; 

sires  start  at  bottom.  Background;  China,  proven  ability,  personality.  Box  3584, 

South,  New  York;  Phi  Beta  Kappa  ’39;  Editor  &  Publisher. 

employed;  I  B.  Anything  with  a  future  c...  t»„vh-7.-  - C — _ _ a 

— anywhere!  Box  3631,  Editor  &  Pub-  SUr  PubUcity  Man  seeks  permanent  public 

relations  post.  Sober,  reliable,  married 

—  - - r-TT -  aud  knows  all  the  angles  of  his  art.  A 

Managing  Editor;  eighteen  years  ten  as  find  for  some  organization!  Box  3716, 

executive  on  three  dailies.  Skilled  writ-  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ing,  desk.  Best  education,  health,  age  : - H - j - r - 

41.  family.  Produce  real  newspaper.  Willing  to  go  anywhere  for  reporting  ex- 
Box  3657.  Editor  &  Publisher.  perience  at  a  modest  salary.  Six  foot 

—  - — - - - - — .  ^  ^  - ;r;r  single,  26,  draft  exempt  and  not  afraid 

Managing  Editor  or  Assistant  Publisher,  33.  of  hard  work  or  long  hours.  University 

Now  employed  by  press  association.  degree  with  journalism  training.  Under- 

Managerial  newspaper  experience,  mar-  graduate  editor.  Complete  details,  with 

trained.  Box  3595.  Editor  &  photo  and  references  cheerfully  submit- 

Publisher. _  ted.  Box  3664.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Photographer-Reporter,  /O).  ®*8ht  years’  Young  newspaperman,  with  diversified  edi- 


experience.  Now  employed.  References. 
Married.  Box  3647,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Picture  Editor,  29,  single,  five  years’  syndi¬ 
cate  experience,  seeks  job  on  daily.  Box 
3577.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


torial  experience  in  weekly,  daily,  press 
association  and  publicity  fields  wants 
large  daily  work.  Handled  city  desk,  tele¬ 
graph.  Broad  reporting  experience.  Box 
3618,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


“3L  U  J. 


Writes  John  T.  Airy,  placed  as 
advertising  solicitor  with  a  large 
Southern  daily.  He  was  form¬ 
erly  with  the  Meridian  (Miss.) 
STAR. 

Every  week  advertising  men  are 
placed  with  new’spapers  and 
magazines  through  our  “Situa¬ 
tions  Wanted”  columns  and  the 
Personnel  Service.  Details  in 
classified  masthead. 


John  T.  Airy 


E.  AND  P.  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Tim«s  Bldg.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


teen  years  experience  on  high-speed 
presses.  Will  go  anywhere  I  Non  drinker; 
married.  Box  3692,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Composing  Boom  Foreman  —  record  and 
references  the  besti  Intelligent,  efficient, 
experienced;  cooperate  with  all  depart¬ 
ments,  get  good  production;  keep  plant 
in  A-1  condition;  good  organizer  and 
executive:  also,  good  job  printer.  Mini¬ 
mum  $75  week.  Replies  confidential. 
Harry  DeDell,  277  Dale  Street.  Syracuse, 
New  York.  Phone  3-5958. 


DO  YOU  WANT 

A  young  married  man,  high  school  gradu¬ 
ate,  thirteen  years’  experience  in  compos¬ 
ing  room,  with  a  background  of  study 
in  mechanical  operations,  as  a  composing 
room  foreman  or  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent!  References. 

Box  3624  Editor  A  PubUsher 

Newspaper  Pressroom  Foreman  —  knows 
both,  black  printing  and  multicolor,  on 
soft  or  hard  blankets;  knows  enough 
about  all  makes  of  newspaper  presses  to 
get  best  printing  results.  I  offer  no 
excuse  for  bad  printing.  I  fix  it  I  Box 
3704,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 


350  Madison  Avt. 


Now  York 


Baslnesa  Established  Is  1809 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  experi¬ 
ments  we  have  noted  in  many  a  year 
showed  up  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  Aug.  30. 
Spread  Andrews,  of  the 

Herald  Tribune 
-  Washington  bureau, 

■mer  cited  an  example  of 
how  rumors  spread  in 
that  centre  of  1,000  per  cent  dizziness 
today.  He  told  how  two  men — prob¬ 
ably  newspapermen — met  at  a  down¬ 
town  comer  and  agreed  to  invent 
a  rumor  that  a  man  high  in  the 
Administration  had  decided  to  re¬ 
sign. 

Number  one  stayed  downtown.  He 
might  have  stopped  at  the  National 
Press  Club,  where  you  can  meet  as 
many  non-newspaper  people  as  folks 
of  the  working  press  if  you  happen  in 
at  the  right  hour.  Anyway,  no  matter 
what  his  center  of  production,  he 
passed  his  rumor  on  to  a  half-dozen 
willing  listeners.  Number  Two  took 
a  taxi  to  the  Capitol,  with  the  promise 
to  look  at  his  watch  as  soon  as 
he  heard  the  rumor  repeated  on  the 
Hill. 

The  taxi  ride  took  eight  minutes. 
He  heard  the  rumor,  concocted  ten 
minutes  previously  by  himself  and  his 
friend,  but  embellished  by  then  into 
a  don’t  -  tell  -  anybody-but-so-and-so- 
has  resigned,  just  three  minutes  after 
he  had  entered  the  House  side  of  the 
Capitol! 

And  he  adds,  “the  speed  of  rumors 
as  innocent  as  that  is  duplicated  by  the 
more  serious  ones.” 


We  don’t  doubt  it  for  a  minute.  The 
story  is  as  old  as  the  history  of  re¬ 
corded  commimications  between  man 
and  man.  Plautus,  in  the  fragment  of 
a  lost  play,  remarked  “Nullam  rem 
citorem  apud  homines  esse,  quam 
famam,  reor.”  Which  Mr.  Andrews 
might  accxirately  translate  as  a  lead 
for  his  dispatch,  “I  believe  there  is 
nothing  among  mankind  swifter  than 
rumor.”  Or  he  might  have  foimd  in 
Dean  Swift’s  “Journal  of  a  Modern 
Lady,”  “What  some  invent,  the  rest 
enlarge.”  Plautus  is  believed  to  have 
lived  about  200  years  before  the 
Christian  era;  Dean  Swift  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries.  Their  ideas  ex¬ 
isted  long  before  they  put  them  into 
words,  and,  God  help  us,  they  still 
exist  today  in  a  world  of  practically 
instantaneous  communications. 


You  can  stand  around  any  bar  or 
barbershop  or  beauty  parlor  (if  you 
have  any  business  in  a  beauty  parlor) 
and  find  out  more  things  that  just 
“ain’t  so”  than  you  can  find  in  reading 
a  hiindred  newspapers  a  day.  If  men 
and  women  didn’t  love  to  gossip  about 
their  neighbors,  there  would  be  no 
calling  of  journalism.  If  paterfamilias 
was  content  to  stand  at  his  forge  or 
his  lathe  or  his  desk,  with  the  whole 
xiniverse  revolving  about  his  person, 
and  if  his  wife  and  his  children  were 
content  with  their  household  chores 
and  their  school  assignments,  we 
should  have  no  daily  newspapers,  no 
radio,  no  cables,  no  telephones,  no 
telegraphs — and  no  wars.  But,  since 
God  gave  iis  ears  and  tongues,  we  are 
not  content  to  use  them  solely  in 
praising  His  name  and  works,  and 
we  never  have  been.  We  like  to 
cackle  and  to  tattle,  without  too  much 
regard  to  facts  which  might  spoil  a 
story — and  we  suspect  that  the  printed 
word  grew  out  of  the  ardent  desire 
of  a  few  intelligent  people  to  have  in¬ 
formation  that  they  might  consider 
reliable. 


WASHINGTON,  even  in  the  dullest 
times  of  peace,  has  always  been  a  spot 
where  you  could  pick  up  hot  rumors. 

It  is  a  city  where  the 
Truth  interests  of  the  in- 

li  Oulw  dividual  are  con- 

stantly  at  odds,  in 
*"'*  ^  theory,  at  least,  with 

those  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Often  the  antagonism  is  im¬ 
aginary  rather  than  real,  but  it  is  a 
fertile  source  of  rumors.  They  are  a 
part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  propa¬ 
gandists  on  both  sides  of  the  fence, 
for  some  members  of  Congress  and 
some  Senators  are  no  more  backward 
in  starting  rumors  that  might  help 
their  causes  than  are  the  high-salaried 
lobbyists  and  press  agents  who  seek 
the  society  of  the  newspaper  clan.  Not 
one  in  a  hundred  rumors  ever  reaches 
the  stage  of  print,  but  they  don’t  cease 
to  exist  at  the  train  gates  of  Union 
Station.  If  Mr.  Andrews’  friends  found 
that  it  took  only  eleven  minutes  for 
a  rumor  to  travel  between  14th  and  F 
streets  and  the  Capitol,  they  probably 
could  have  proved  their  theory  by 
taking  a  plane  to  New  York.  Their 
rumor  almost  certainly  beat  the  next 
train  to  Pennsylvania  Station  and  the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

Why  then,  you  have  the  right  to 
ask,  spend  25  per  cent  of  your  weekly 
space  in  talking  about  one  of  the 
obvious  traits  and  failings  of  the 
human  race?  Just  this — that  Wash¬ 
ington  doesn’t  need  to  be  the  victim 
of  unfounded  and  malicious  gossip  if 
the  Administration  establishes  the 
policy  of  telling  the  public  all  the 
truth  that  can  be  told  at  any  one 
minute,  without  even  the  appearance 
of  double  talk  and  equivocation. 
There  has  been  too  much  use  in  the 
highest  circles  of  language  that  can 
be  taken  with  more  than  one  mean¬ 
ing.  Every  time  that  happens,  the 
rumor  boys  have  their  inning.  They 
are  walking  dictionaries  and  they 
can  construe  more  meanings  out  of  a 
set  of  words  than  ever  occurred  to 
the  man  who  gave  them  voice. 

We  may  be  far  off  base,  but  we 
don’t  think  so,  when  we  say  that  the 
Administration  would  be  100  per  cent 
winner,  politically  and  in  every  other 
way,  if  its  spokesmen  laid  all  the 
cards  on  the  table,  and  did  not  leave 
it  to  potentially  hostile  gossips  and  to 
reporters  for  anti-Administration 
newspapers  to  dig  up  the  omitted  and 
significant  facts.  There  is  no  surer 
death  for  a  rumor  than  collision  with 
a  fact  stated  on  the  authority  of  a 
trusted  statesman.  He  can  hedge  it 
with  all  the  reservations  he  consid¬ 
ers  necessary,  so  long  as  he  states  that 
he  is  making  those  reservations,  and 
so  long  as  he  convinces  his  audience 
that  what  he  is  saying  is  the  truth. 
Maybe  it  is  not  the  whole  truth,  but 
so  far  as  it  goes,  it  should  contain  no 
half-truths  or  lies.  In  full  candor  at 
this  end,  we  don’t  think  our  friends 
in  ofiice  at  Washington  have  realized 
that  fact  to  the  extent  that  Mr. 
Churchill  has. 


mitted  what  has  come  from  authori¬ 
tative  sources.  But,  by  the  purely 
political  vote  on  the  extension  of  the 
draft  period,  neither  the  people  nor 
their  representatives  in  Congress  are 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
what  they  have  been  told.  The  people 
— at  least  a  large  portion  of  them — 
are  convinced  of  the  folly  of  another 
American  Expeditionary  Force.  They 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  a  new  car,  a 
few  Sunday  outings,  a  new  radio, 
refrigerator,  a  new  set  of  kitchen 
aluminum,  certainly  a  few  million 
new  hoiises,  to  the  needs  of  defense. 
We  believe,  with  Mark  Sullivan,  that 
they  would  countenance  the  use  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy  in  a  shooting  war  to 
protect  the  shipment  of  U.  S.  defense 
goods  to  the  fighting  powers  on  our 
side  in  Europe  and  Asia — but  they 
will  not  approve  the  use  of  infantry 
and  artillery  on  foreign  soil. 

That  may  seem  illogical,  but  it  is 
quite  probably  founded  on  the  some¬ 
what  formless  common  sense  that 
underlies  democracy.  It  may  be  based 
on  a  hunch  that  hits  closer  to  the 
facts  of  the  world  situation  than  the 
three-decker  thinking  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  specialists.  Not  all  British 
strategists  are  agreed  that  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  British  Empire  were 
used  to  best  advantage  in  the  last  war 
when  Britain  threw  2,000,000  men 
into  France  in  an  offensive  role  and 
limited  the  Royal  Navy  to  almost 
purely  defensive  activities.  In  fact,  if 
Mr.  Churchill  in  1915  had  had  the 
support  of  competent  military  and 
naval  commanders  at  Gallipoli  (and 
in  London  and  Paris),  men  with  his 
own  verve  and  insight  and  foresight, 
he  might  have  won  the  war  then  by 
proper  use  of  naval  strength.  Others 
failed  and  h^  lost. 


and  the  people  in  these  broad  Unit, 
ed  States  don’t  want  it  to  happd 
again. 

They  are  quite  willing  that  the  ntg 
who  wear  the  Navy  blue  shall  be 
risked  to  preserve  the  ideals  so  often 
expressed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  becaioe 
they  see  a  prospect  of  victory  at  m^ij 
mum  expense  in  that  course.  Tlxy 
don’t  see  any  such  chance  in  plac^ 
men  in  khaki  at  the  disposal  of  Eiaj! 
pean  or  Asiatic  generals  on  scent] 
far  from  these  shores.  We  don’t  «. 
sert  the  farmer  in  Iowa  or  Nebr^ 
or  Louisiana  has  thought  the  thh^ 
out  in  those  terms,  but  we  do  bt. 
lieve  that  his  instincts  guide  him  to 
that  conclusion.  And  the  play 
hunch  and  instinct  is  one  of  the  priet- 
less  attributes  of  democracy,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  iron  discipline  which  the 
dictators  impose  on  their  slaves. 


We  share  the  popular  hunch  that 
our  competent  Navy  and  its  compe¬ 
tent  Air  Force,  could  have  afforded 
the  United  States  much  more  leisure 
and  economy  in  preparation  for  de¬ 
fense  than  has  been  used. 


It’s  fairly  obvious  to  most  compe¬ 
tent  observers  that  there  is  no  place 
for  an  American  Expeditionary  Force 
in  any  part  of  Europe,  unless  Ice¬ 
land  is  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
European  continent.  There  is  more 
than  a  probability  that  men  now  in 
the  Army  will  be  used  as  garrisons 
for  outlying  points  in  our  present 
possessions — and  we  don’t  think  that 
the  mass  of  the  American  people 
would  regard  that  as  counter  to  the 
President’s  pre-election  promise  that 
the  sons  of  American  mothers  would 
not  be  used  to  fight  wars  on  foreign 
soil.  There  is  also  a  probability  that 
soldiers  will  be  used  to  hold  points 
in  this  hemisphere  which  are  not  now 
American  possessions,  and  again  we 
believe  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
would  approve  such  moves  as  in  the 
national  interest. 


THE  PUBLIC  attitude  toward  the 
formation  of  a  great  army  is  a  case 
in  point.  Presumably,  President 
Roosevelt  and  his 
Haach  military  advisers 
versat  have  complete  infor- 

u,  . .  mation  on  which  they 

Highbrow. 

plans  for  a  great 
continental  army.  Not  at  all  pre¬ 
sumably,  the  mass  of  the  public  has 
had  no  such  expert  advice.  Their 
newspapers,  in  the  main,  have  trans- 


Grant  all  that  and  you  still  have 
a  people  pretty  far  from  approving 
the  ideas  advanced  by  the  British 
Generals  Wavell  and  Auchinleck  that 
an  American  army  will  be  required 
to  accomplish  the  defeat  of  Hitler  in 
Europe.  Our  people  haven’t  bought 
that  bill  of  goods  and  there  is  no 
prospect  that  they  will  be  early  buy¬ 
ers  of  it.  They  don’t  know  military 
strategy  and  they  haven’t  much  idea 
of  what  goes  on  behind  the  doors  of 
a  diplomatic  conference,  but  they  do 
sense  that  a  big  army  of  American 
boys  landed  in  Europe,  Asia  or  Africa 
would  get  the  jobs  that  professional 
soldiers  of  the  Old  World  didn’t  care 
to  tackle.  That  happened  in  1918, 


SPEAKING  of  democracy,  we  note 
that  an  Eastern  group  of  educaton 
is  planning  a  discussion  course  on^ 
subject.  We  gatbe 
Let  Us  it  is  to  be  puttiy 

Have  objective,  withom 

B.uk  purpose  of  V 

doctrination”  of  the 
students.  When  wt 
read  that  the  hair  on  the  back  of  the 
neck  stood  out  straight.  Why,  in  die 
name  of  all  that’s  holy,  should  a  gronp 
of  American  educators  shrink  fnai 
“indoctrinating”  young  people  with 
the  ideals  of  democracy? 

If  we  were  asked  to  point  out  the 
fundamental  fault  in  our  preant 
thinking,  we  should  stick  a  pin  in  die 
idea  that  truths  and  systems  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  time  should  be 
subjected  to  repeated  academic  ex¬ 
amination  at  the  hands  of  people  iho 
are  beset  by  universal  and  continuous 
doubts.  Skepticism  is  a  healthy  atti¬ 
tude  toward  new  and  unproven  the¬ 
ories,  but  it  is  no  mariner’s  compiK 
for  either  personal  or  national  bfe. 
The  men  and  women  who  made  diis 
country  what  it  is — with  all  its  faults) 
— believed  earnestly  in  their  God  ud  | 
their  political  creed.  George  Wiih- 
ington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Ahn- 
ham  Lincoln  shared  no  common  (k- 
nominational  way  of  worship,  but 
each  was  conscious  in  his  own  way 
of  divine  guidance;  each  held  fim  to 
a  social  and  political  course  which 
had  been  worked  out  with  prayer  and 
anguished  thinking.  The  idea  of  in¬ 
vestigating  philosophically  whethet 
democracy  was  worthwhile  in  the 
midst  of  their  troubles  was  ooo- 
pletely  foreign  to  their  natures.  They 
knew  the  antithesis  of  democne; 
(and  that’s  another  of  those  two  dol¬ 
lar  words  like  “indoctrination”  which 
we  despise),  and  they  knew  thatn; 
change  they  might  make  must  beta 
the  better.  Through  all  the  trouhW 
years  from  1773  to  1789  the  foundkc 
fathers  kept  their  eyes  on  the  fw 
they  sought — a  goal  which  LiiMob 
expressed  three  score  and  seven  ytm 
later,  after  another  time  of  tenihk 
woe,  as  “government  of  the  peepk 
by  the  people,  for  the  people.” 

It  may  sound  bromidic,  but  it  s«» 
to  this  old-timer  that  the  Amettotf 
people  of  1941  are  the  worse  ofi  k 
the  decade  or  more  of  doubt  nc 
introspection  to  which  they  have  bed 
subjected  by  their  spiritual,  poUttek 
and  educational  leaders.  So  IMI 
things  have  been  questioned  thk 
lot  of  us  don’t  believe  in  any1kit| 
even  ourselves.  There  has  been  k 
much  scoffing  at  religious  faith,  kj 
much  sneering  at  the  patriotism 
was  a  genuine  belief  with  our  fadiV 
too  much  idol-breaking.  If  thi.  k-^ 
tion  is  to  weather  the  stormy 


that  certainly  face  it,  a  prime 
site  will  be  a  return  to  the  solid  haf\ 
in  the  institutions  under  which 
have  moved  to  the  front  among 
peoples  of  the  world. 


